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DONELSON’S MISSION TO TEXAS IN BEHALF OF 
ANNEXATION* 


ANNIE MIDDLETON 
I. IntTropuctory 
1. Recognition of Texan Independence by the United States 


In the fall of 1835 Texas found herself at war with Mexico. 
This began as an effort on the part of the Texans to restore the 


“republican principles” of government overthrown by Santa Anna, 


but it soon became a struggle for independence. Although the 
Texans held a consultation at San Felipe in November and or- 
ganized a provisional government, they remained at least nom- 
inally faithful to Mexico until the convention met at Washington, 
Texas, March 1, 1836. This convention declared the independ- 
ence of Texas, drew up a constitution, and organized a permanent 
government. Pending the adoption of the constitution and the 
election of officers for the new government, the convention created 
a government ad interim. 

In December, 1835, Governor Smith had directed Branch T. 
Arthur, Stephen F. Austin, and William H. Wharton, the com- 
missioners to the United States, to ascertain whether the United 
States would immediately recognize the independence of Texas 
if she declared her independence; so, after the March convention 

*This is a study of the final stage of the annexation movement from 
the Texan side. Little remains to be said concerning the international 
phases of this question, but the local aspect of the movement needed ex- 
amination. This paper and the one to follow on the Texan convention of 
1845 were accepted as the thesis for the Master of Arts degree by the 
Graduate Council of the University of Texas in June, 1920. 
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had declared independence and organized a government ad interim, 
it was natural to suppose that the government would push the 
question of recognition with energy. On March 19, David G. 
Burnet, president of the government ad interim, appointed George 
Childress and Robert Hamilton as agents to the United States to 
open negotiations for “a recognition of the Sovereignty and Inde- 
pendence of Texas.” However, he recalled them, and appointed 
James Collinsworth and Peter W. Grayson as commissioners to 
the United States to solicit the recognition of the independence 
of Texas by the United States and the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. Since they did not arrive in Washington until 
July 8, Congress had adjourned, and President Jackson was on 
the point of leaving for his home at Nashville, Tennessee, Collins- 
worth went on to Nashville, to converse more at length with Presi- 
dent Jackson. Grayson remained in Washington, hoping to open 
official communication with the authorities there. However, when 
he presented his credentials, he found that President Burnet had 
issued them without the seal of state or even his own private seal; 
so, accordingly, before anything could be accomplished, it was 
necessary to secure new credentials. He immediately wrote Presi- 
dent Burnet asking that new credentials be forwarded him with- 
out delay, but no attention was paid to his request. However, he 
remained at Washington until November. At this time he re- 
ceived a letter from President Burnet announcing that the Sep- 
tember elections had been held, and that the new government 
would doubtless appoint at an early date commissioners to Wash- 
ington.2 Therefore, when the commission of Collinsworth and 
Grayson expired with that of the provisional government, October 
22, 1836, the status of the question of recognition was as yet prac- 
tically untouched so far as any effort on the part of the Texas 
agents was concerned. 

At the general election in September, General Houston was 
chosen president, and M. B. Lamar, vice-president; and Houston 
appointed Henry Smith, secretary of the treasury, and Stephen F. 
Austin, secretary of state. After the government was organized, 


‘Burnet to Childress, March 19, 1836. Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, 1, 73-74, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1907, II. 

“Burnet to Grayson, September 12, 1836. Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 123, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1907, II. 
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President Houston appointed Wm. H. Wharton minister to the 
United States “to enter into negotiations and treaties with the 
United States government for the recognition of the independence 
of Texas.”* On December 21, 1836, just three days after Wharton 
reached Washington, President Jackson in his message to Con- 
gress advised delay in the recognition of Texas independence. 
However, on January 11, 1837, R. J. Walker offered a resolution 
that “the independent political existence of said state be acknowl- 
edged by the Government of the United States.”* On March 1, 
1837, the Senate, by a vote of twenty-three to nineteen, passed 
this resolution, and two days later President Jackson appointed 
Alcée La Branche of Louisiana chargé d’affaires to the Republic 
of Texas. 


2. Offer of Annexation by Texas 


In November, 1836, President Houston had instructed Wharton 
to make an effort in behalf of annexation, but as John Forsyth, 
Secretary of State of the United States, thought that annexation 
should be the work of a northern president, nothing beyond rec- 
ognition was gained during President Jackson’s administration. 
Van Buren became president in March, 1837; however, Texas 
made no effort to secure annexation until August. Then Memu- 
can Hunt, the Texan minister at Washington, in accordance with 
the instructions of his government, presented to Secretary Forsyth 
a formal proposition for the annexation of Texas. Nevertheless, 
because of the “furious opposition of the free States” and the fear 
of involving the country in a war that would be branded as an 
unjust war by enemies at home and abroad, President Van Buren 
would not promise assent to this proposal. The offer remained 
open until President Houston directed its withdrawal in October, 
1838; and from that time the Texans put new energy into the 
effort to secure recognition in Europe. M. B. Lamar became 
president of Texas in December, 1838, and in his inaugural ad- 
dress he declared strongly against annexation, and an almost 
unanimous vote of Congress sustained him. 


’Austin to Wharton, November 18, 1836. Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 127. 

‘Wharton to Austin, January 15, 1837. Garrison, Diplomatie Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, I, 176. 
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3. Negotiation of the Annexation Treaty 


Despite the repulse of Texas in her desire for annexation, slie 
was the first to return to the subject. In March, 1842, President 
Houston, who began his second term as president of Texas in 
December, 1841, instructed Isaac Van Zandt, the chargé d’aifaires 
from Texas to the United States, to study the sentiment of Con- 
gress and the people relative to annexation and to keep his gov- 
ernment advised. The United States continued to be indifferent 
until a truce between Texas and Mexico was secured in the sum- 
mer of 1843 by the efforts of the British and French ministers 
in Mexico. Thereupon, Anson Jones, Texan Secretary of State, 
instructed Van Zandt to make a formal statement to the authori- 
ties at Washington “that the subject of annexation was not open 
to discussion.’ In the words of Jones, “This aroused all the 
dormant jealousies and fears of that government, the apathy of 
seven years’ sleep over the question was shaken off, and a treaty 
of annexation was proposed to be celebrated.’* 

The uneasiness thus awakened at Washington was much in- 
creased by reports that the British were using their influence in 
Texas to abolish slavery. As these reports continued to reach 
Washington, President Tyler and A. P. Upshur, the United States 
Secretary of State, came to the conclusion that British influence 
was working strongly in Texas, and that the one aim of Great 
Britain was to secure the abolition of slavery in that republic. 
Therefore, they decided to forestall such an event by concluding 
a treaty of annexation. The negotiations, so far as they are on 
record, began October 16, 1843, with a letter from Upshur to 
Van Zandt offering to reopen the subject. Van Zandt sent to 
Texas for instructions, but President Houston assumed an atti- 
tude of indifference and caution, as he thought the chances for 
the ratification of the treaty by the United States Senate were not 
favorable, and, if it should fail, the alienation of England would 
leave Texas in an awkward position. Therefore, he demanded 
that the United States should place troops near the Texas border 
during the time of the negotiations, and that the United States 
should guarantee the independence of Texas, if the treaty should 
fail. W.S. Murphy, the United States chargé to Texas, assented 

‘Jones to Van Zandt. July 6, 1843. Diplomatic Correspondence of 
Texas, MS. Texas State Library. 

‘Jones, Letters Relating to the History of Annesgation, 8. 
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to the first condition, but not to the second. Nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Houston appointed J. P. Henderson to co-operate with Van 
Zandt in the negotiation of the proposed treaty. Upshur had 
been killed by accident on February 28, and President Tyler had 
appointed John C. Calhoun to succeed him; so, it was with him 
that the Texan chargés negotiated the treaty. On April 22, Presi- 
dent Tyler sent the treaty to the Senate for ratification. Al- 
though he urged its adoption in the message accompanying the 
treaty, it was rejected, June 8, 1844, by a vote of thirty-five to 
sixteen. The opposition contended that the annexation of Texas 
would favor the extension and perpetuation of slavery, and that 
Mexico would consider such a step as a just cause for war. 

In the meantime Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren had come 
out against annexation; the Whig and Democratic conventions 
had been held; Henry Clay had been nominated for the presi- 
dency by the Whigs and James K. Polk by the Democrats; and 
the annexation question had been made a plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform. 


II. DoneELSon In TEXAS 
1. Donelson’s Instructions 


Just a few days after the Senate rejected the treaty of annex- 
ation, it refused to confirm the appointment of W. 8S. Murphy, 
who had been acting as representative to Texas by the president’s 
appointment. Thereupon, President Tyler appointed T. A. How- 
ard, a personal friend of Houston and Jackson, to take his place. 
The Senate confirmed this appointment, June 12, 1844, and Sec- 
retary Calhoun promptly issued his instructions. In these Cal- 
houn said: “The recent rejection of the Treaty of annexation 
by the Senate of the United States has placed the relation be- 
tween the United States and Texas in a very delicate and hazard- 
ous state, and the great object of your mission is to prevent, by 
every means in your power, the dangerous consequences to which 
it may lead. As your initial step, satisfy the Texan government 
that the loss of the Treaty does not necessarily involve the failure 
of the great object which it contemplated. It is now admitted 
that what was sought to be effected by the Treaty submitted to 
the Senate, may be secured by a joint resolution of the two houses 
of Congress incorporating all its provisions, and this will require 
only a majority in each house.” Calhoun went on to say that 
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just two days after the Senate rejected the annexation treaty, 
President Tyler had referred it to the House for consideration. 
A motion was made to lay the President’s message and the docu- 
ments accompanying the treaty upon the table, but this motion 
was defeated by a majority of fifty-three votes; and a motion to 
suspend the rules with a view to printing fifteen thousand copies 
of these papers was carried by a vote of one hundred and eight 
to seventy-nine. The sentiment of the people was even more 
satisfactory, and it was constantly growing better; and it was be- 
lieved that after meeting their constituents, particularly in the 
South and West, a sufficient number of Congressmen would change 
to insure passage of a joint resolution. 

Calhoun added that it could not be supposed that the govern- 
ment and the people of Texas would abandon the idea of annex- 
ation as long as their was any reasonable hope of success, for that 
“would imply that they are not only insensible to the feelings 
and symp:thy which belong to a common origin, but blind to 
their own safety and prosperity. The danger is that the revolu- 
tion of disappointed hopes, highly excited, may be seized upon by 
an interested and wily diplomacy, and made the means of seduc- 
ing them” into forming an alliance with England, which would 
eventually be disastrous to the United States, to Texas, and to 
the American continent as well, and “the result, in the end, must 
be abject submission on the part of Texas.” The defeat of the 
treaty was due to “temporary causes,” concluded Calhoun, and 
the policy of annexation had “taken such deep and general hold 
upon the public mind that it must ultimately triumph, should it 
not be abandoned by the Government and People of Texas.’ 

Unfortunately Howard was not permitted to carry out these 
instructions, as he died after a residence in Texas of only thirteen 
days. President Tyler received the news of his death, September 
16, and immediately appointed Andrew Jackson Donelson,” the 


1Calhoun to Howard, June 18, 1844. Smith, The Annexation of Texas, 
361-362. 

“Andrew Jackson Donelson (1800-1871) was educated at the United 
States Military Academy, and graduated from that institution in 1820. 
He then served for two years as aide-de-camp to General Andrew Jack- 
son. After resigning from the army he attended Lexington College, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1823. On Jackson’s election to the presidency 
he became his confidential adviser and private secretary, continuing to 
serve until the close of his second administration. The annexation treaty 
between the United States and Texas having been rejected by the Sen- 
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nephew and former private secretary of Jackson, in his place. On 
the next day he sent a special messenger to Donelson with the 
following letter: 


The state of things is such as to require that the place of Chargé 
d’Affaires of the United States to Texas be filled without delay 
and to select him, who, under all circumstances, may be thought 
best calculated to bring to successful decision the great question 
of annexation now pending before the two countries. After full 
deliberation you have been selected as that individual, and I do 
hope, my dear Sir, that you will not decline the appointment, 
however great may be the personal sacrifice of accepting. 

That great question must be settled in the next three or four 
months, and whether it will be decided favorably or not may de- 
pend upon him who may fill the mission now tendered to you. 
Indeed I cannot tell you how much depends upon its decision 
for weal or woe for our country and perhaps to the whole conti- 
nent. It is sufficient to say, viewed in all its consequences, it is 
of the very first magnitude, and it gives to the mission, at this 
time an importance that raises it to the level with the highest in 
the gift of the Government. 

Assuming, therefore, that you will not decline the appointment, 
unless some insuperable difficulty should interpose, and in order 
to avoid delay, a commission is herewith transmitted to you, with- 
out the formality of waiting your acceptance and the necessary 
papers.* 

Donelson accepted this appointment upon the urgent solicitation 
of the government and his political friends, but at a great sac- 
rifice of his private interests. Niles’ National Register (Balti- 
more), October 26, 1844, congratulated the administration upon 
having been able to secure the services of one so “eminently qual- 
ified in all respects for the station, whose knowledge of the re- 
lations then subsisting between the two countries, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the statesmen of both this and that coun- 
try places him in the enjoyment of advantages which cannot fail 
to secure the most desirable results.” 


ate in April, 1844, Donelson was asked to undertake new negotiations, 
and accordingly was appointed in September, 1844, as representative 
to Texas. He later served as minister to both Germany and Prussia. 
After Pierce was nominated in 1859, he quit the Democratic party and 
joined the American party. He was nominated for vice-president in 
1850, but was defeated in the election which followed. He then retired 
to private life and spent the rest of his time on his vast estate. Apple- 
ton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 99. 

’Calhoun to Donelson, September 17, 1844. House HEaec. Doc., 28th 
Cong., 2 Sess., I, 36; Senate Doc., 28th Cong., 2 Sess., I, 36. 
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With no flattering prospects of success, Donelson entered upon 
the work of Howard, in the execution of which he was to follow 
out Howard’s instructions. Howard had written Calhoun, August 
6, that Texas desired aid to repel an anticipated Mexican invasion, 
since Mexico had been induced to her course by the “negotiations 
pending between Texas and the United States on the subject of 
annexation.”” Upon receiving this message, Calhoun had sent 
Howard a dispatch, instructing him “to assure the government 
of Texas that President Tyler feels the full force of the obliga- 
tions of this government to protect Texas, pending the question 
of annexation, against the attacks which Mexico may make on 


her in consequence of her acceptance of the proposition of this 
government to open negotiations on the subject of annexation to 
the United States.” Moreover, “as far as it relates to the execu- 
tive department, he is prepared to use all its power for that pur- 
pose.” In conclusion Calhoun had said that President Tyler 
would urge Congress to adopt measures to protect Texas effec- 
tually against the attacks of Mexico, pending the question of an- 
nexation. As this dispatch was not delivered to Howard, a copy 
of it was sent to Donelson, who was to consider it as a part of his 
instructions.* 

After Calhoun had sent this dispatch to Howard, Major Butler, 
the United States agent for the Cherokee Indians, informed him 
that Mexican agents were being employed to arouse the Indian 
tribes on the southwestern frontier of the United States to acts 
of hostility against the citizens both of the United States and of 
Texas. Since this was a direct violation of the treaty of amity 
entered into between the United States and Mexico, May 5, 1831, 
President Tyler instructed and authorized Donelson to maintain 
peace and harmony among the border Indians, and to “restrain 
by force all incursions and hostilities of the Indians living within 
the United States.” 

Accordingly, the adjutant general issued orders to the officers 
in command of the forces at Forts Jesup, Towson, and Washita to 
comply with any requisition made by Donelson.° 

‘Calhoun to Howard, September 10, 1844. Niles’ National Register 
(Baltimore), LXVII, 234; 28th Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Doc. No, 1, p. 38; 
Ibid., House Exec. Doc. No. 2, p. 50. 

*Calhoun to Donelson, September 17, 1844. Niles’ National Register 


(Baltimore), LXVITI, 234; 28th Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 
36; Ibid., House Exec., Doc. No. 2, p. 36. 
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2. Donelson’s First Work in Texas 


Within a month after his appointment, Donelson left home for 
New Orleans; on November 6, 1844, he sailed for Texas, and was 
thereafter busy, except for a visit to the United States in De- 
cember, with the difficult task of keeping track of the diplomatic 
activities of the Republic of Texas, especially in its relations with 
Great Britain, France, and Mexico. 

On arriving in Texas, Donelson met with little encouragement. 
He heard much of British and French influence, which every day 
seemed to increase. President Houston had appointed G. W. 





Terrell, a well known advocate of independence, as minister to 
France and England, and Donelson feared that this was an in- 
dication of a change in Texas policy. The armistice entered into 
between Texas and Mexico, June 15, 1843, had expired, and Jones 
had received reports from Mexico that 15,000 Mexican soldiers 
would arrive at Matamoras in November. This situation was the 
more alarming, as there was little doubt that England endorsed 
the proposed campaign, preferring that Texas be Mexican rather 
than American. On September 10, Calhoun instructed Wilson 
Shannon, the United States minister in Mexico, to “protest in 
the most solemn form against both the invasion at this time and 
the barbarous and bloody manner in which it is proposed to be 
conducted.” Furthermore, he was instructed to accompany the 
protest with “a declaration that the President cannot regard them 
with indifference, but as highly offensive to the United States.” 
During an interview with Houston on November 24, Donelson 
showed him a copy of these instructions. Houston, nevertheless, 
complained that Henderson and Van Zandt should not have signed 
the treaty without fuller pledges of protection. Donelson, there- 
upon, assured him that the President felt the full force of his 
obligation, and that he would use all his constitutional power to 
protect Texas, but, since the co-operation of Congress was essen- 
tial to effect annexation, any disagreement between the executive 
and Congress would delay matters. Donelson believed that the 
remedy in such a case was an appeal to the people. That appeal 


‘Donelson to Calhoun, November 18, 1844. Jameson, Correspondence 
of John C. Calhoun, 996. 

‘Calhoun to Shannon, September 10, 1844. Niles’ National Register, 
LXVII, 232-233; Crallé, Reports and Public Letters of John C. Calhoun, 
V, 364-373. 
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had been made, and the election of Polk would be a national en- 
dorsement of Tyler’s policy. Since Donelson had not received 
his credentials, he could not present the views of his government, 
but he gave Houston the assurance that they were so reasonable 
and just that they would command his respect. Thereupon, 
Houston professed that he would be glad to see annexation ac- 
complished during his administration, and that he would adhere 
to this policy as long as there was a hope of effecting it on terms 
of honor and justice to his country.® 

Although the American presidential campaign had revived the 
hopes of the people of Texas, Donelson still considered the situation 
critical ; for, after talking with many prominent citizens, he became 
convinced that Texas, without giving up slavery, could obtain rec- 
ognition from Mexico through. British mediation. Lf, in addition 
to this, England and France offered unrestricted trade and the 
American Congress failed to act promptly, a satisfactory result 
could hardly be expected. His aim, therefore, was to hold the 
Texan government in a state of willingness until the United 
States could offer a practical invitation. Donelson emphasized the 
necessity for haste on the part of Congress, lest Mexico should 
recognize the independence of Texas before the United States 
could offer annexation. In his letter to Calhoun, November 23, 
he said, “Every day’s delay is adding strength to the hands of 
those who are playing the game for the ascendancy of the British 
influence in the Republic. Delay will increase the difficulties al- 
ready in our way, if it does not make them insurmountable.’” 

As Donelson delivered his letters of credence to Anson Jones, 
November 29, he was promptly presented in his official capacity 
to President Houston. On each of these occasions, complimentary 
speeches were exchanged. The following sentence illustrates the 
non-committal attitude of Jones. Donelson had assured him of 
“the sincere desire of the president of the United States to im- 
prove and render stable the good understanding between the two 
Republics.” In reply Jones said, “The sameness of origin and 
interests of the two countries to which you have so kindly alluded 
has led the people of this on all occasions to desire the mainte- 
nance of the most friendly relations; and if the hope which they 


SDonelson to Calhoun, November 24, 1844. Report by A. C. MeQlaugh- 
lin on the Diplomatic Archives of the Department of State, 69-73. 

*Donelson to Calhoun, November 23, 1844. Quoted by Reeves, Amer- 
ican Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, 181. 
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have sometimes indulged, that these considerations might lead to 
the accomplishment of a common destiny, should be disappointed, 
I trust they will not be lost in their influence upon either coun- 
try, in the preservation of those principles which they hold in com- 
mon keeping.” Despite Jones’s attitude, Houston in his reply 
to Donelson’s address expressed the sentiment of a majority of 
the people when he said, “Hitherto, my countrymen have been 
ready and willing to unite their destinies for weal or woe with 
those of the people of your own great land. Actuated by the 
noblest and most honorable feelings and motives, they have sent 
their ministers to the very door of your Senate house, and have 
asked for admission more than once. They have done all they 
could do; and the failure which has occurred is, I assure you, Sir, 
attributable to no want on their part of the most earnest dispo- 
sition to see the desired union speedily and fully accomplished.”?° 

In his valedictory message to Congress, December 2, Houston, 
nevertheless, did not give utterance to the annexation views with 
which he had raised Donelson’s hopes. He said, “The attitude of 
Texas now, in my apprehension, is one of peculiar interest. The 
United States has spurned her twice already. Let her, therefore, 
maintain her position firmly as it is and work out her own polit- 
ical salvation.” He also dwelt at length upon the splendid pros- 
pects of Texas if she “persevered in separate independence,” upon 
the “manifest coolness of the United States,’ and upon the 
“friendly attitude of the European nations.”’* In his letter to 
Jackson a few days later, however, his attitude was somewhat 
more conciliatory. He said that in his opinion Texas should main- 
tain her present position, and should “act aside from every con- 
sideration but that of her nationality,” though “if the United 
States should open the door wide, it might be well for her to 
accept the invitation.”!” 

Although President Houston thus made known his opinion in 
regard to annexation, President Jones, both in his inaugural ad- 
dress of December 9, and in his message to Congress, remained 
non-committal. Jones, however, a few days later made a defi- 
nite advance toward England, when he advised Congress to estab- 


“Texas National Register (Washington), December 14, 1844. 

"Texas National Register, December 14, 1844; House Journal, 9th Texas 
Cong., 10-16. 

“Houston to Jackson, December 13, 1844. Yoakum, History of Teas, 
II, 433. 
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lish free trade arrangements with any country that would abolish 
its tolls on the chief products of Texas.** Ebenezer Allen, the 
Secretary of State, was strongly in favor of independence. Some 
two months before in a letter to William Kennedy, the British 
consul at Galveston, he had said, “You are well aware of the fact 
that I have from the beginning been decidedly opposed to the 
Annexation of Texas to the United States. It is my first object 
to defeat, if possible, the consummation of this most obnoxious 
measure, so decidedly hostile, as I conceive it to be, and fraught 
with such evil consequences to the ultimate prosperity and high 
destiny of this Country. If I am successful in the accomplish- 
ment of this great result, I shall consider it the proudest period 
of my life." 

Although Donelson knew that Allen opposed annexation, he 
promptly presented his credentials, and the correspondence be- 
tween Shannon and the Mexican government pertaining to the 
renewal of war upon Texas by Mexico. Donelson assured Allen 
that President Tyler had omitted nothing within his constitu- 
tional power to “guard the interests of Texas from injury,” and 
that since the recent election of Polk had shown the strength of 
the annexationists, in no event could Mexico induce the United 
States to abandon annexation, for it was of “mutual, equal, and 
vital benefit and safety to both Republics.”** However, he added, 
that while the states of the union were exposing themselves to 
Mexican hostilities by their faithfulness to Texas, the executive 
would expect Texas to “maintain her connection with the cause 
of annexation, so far at least as not to consider it lost or aban- 
doned, on account of the late action of the Senate.” In reply to 
this, President Jones instructed Allen to give assurance to Donel- 
son that the existing relations between the Republics, so far as 
the subject of annexation was concerned, would not be affected 
by any opposing or unfavorable action on the part of the executive, 
but that the result might depend upon causes over which he could 


"Senate Journal, 9th Texas Cong., 34; House Journal, 9th Texas Cong. 
26-30. 

“Kennedy to Aberdeen September 9, 1844. Adams, British Correspond- 
ence Concerning Texas, 363. 

*Donelson to Allen, December 10, 1844. Senate Journal, 9th Texas 
Cong., 191-195. 
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exercise no control, as the “strength and ardor” in favor of the 
measure had been decreased by its delay and apparent defeat.’ 

Confiding in Allen’s promise that nothing unfavorable to the 
cause of annexation would be done by the executive, Donelson left 
Galveston for the United States, December 24, 1844. On the 
same day, Captain Charles Elliot, the British chargé, wrote Aber- 
deen, the British secretary for foreign affairs, that Donelson had 
exercised a great influence upon the people of Texas, that he had 
exerted strenuous efforts to keep them from agreeing upon any 
settlement offered by the British and the French, but that he 
had tried more to break up any other agreement than to bring 
about annexation.” 

When Donelson, upon arriving at New Orleans, was informed 
that Calhoun had sent him a dispatch on a new steamer, the 
Mckim, which was making an experimental trip to Galveston, 
he felt obliged to return immediately to Galveston. However, be- 
fore leaving New Orleans, he wrote Calhoun: 


Let us get annexation on any terms we can, taking care not to 
have anything in form or substance that would render doubtful 
its ratification by Texas. The battle about slavery, boundary east 
of the Nuesos, and the number of states, will come up in the Con- 
stitution to be hereafter formed by the people of Texas, when 
there will be no danger of loss of the Territory from British in- 
trigue or other causes. 

If you are not able to carry annexation by the vote of the pres- 
ent Congress, I shall despair of the cause, not seeing a certainty 
of much increase of the strength in the next Congress unless it 
can be secured by a judicious arrangement of the Cabinet. This 
should be paramount with Mr. Polk who must of course feel him- 
self instructed to omit nothing that can secure immediate an- 
nexation. 

Referring to the recent elections in the United States, I have 
said to Texas that the measure was destined to a speedy consum- 
mation, and she has said in reply that she would throw no impedi- 
ment in the way. This gives us the benefit of a trial in Polk’s 
administration, and is so understood by Texas, but I endeavored 
to give the phraseology such a turn as to convey the idea also that 
I relied on the present Congress. It seemed to me that I ought 


Allen to Donelson, December 13, 1844. Senate Journal, 9th Texas 
Cong., 195. 

“Elliot to Aberdeen, December 31, 1844. Adams, British Correspond- 
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to risk something to secure the measure to Mr. Tyler’s adminis- 
tration.'® 

When the United States Congress met in December, 1844, a 
contest immediately arose over annexation, as George McDuffie 
introduced a joint resolution which embodied the provisions of 
the rejected treaty; namely, that Texas should be annexed as a 
territory, that her citizens should be “incorporated into the 
Union,” that she should be admitted as a state as soon as was 
consistent with the principles of the federal constitution, that 
Texas should surrender her public lands, and that the United 
States should assume the Texan indebtedness to an amount not 
exceeding ten million dollars.1® Since Benton of Missouri ob- 
jected to the terms of this resolution, he introduced a bill on the 
following day, the substance of which was that the boundaries 
of Texas should not include the territory in dispute, that slavery 
should be prohibited in about half of the territory, and that the 
assent of Mexico should be obtained. Donelson knew that the 
Texans would never accept these terms, and wrote Benton while 
he was at New Orleans exhorting him to modify his course, and 
not to urge his plan of annexation, which was injuring “his 
friends and his country,” but to accept the measures suggested by 
Houston. This expostulation doubtless had weight with Benton, 
for on February 5, he introduced a new bill without any specified 
terms of annexation.*° 

Duff Green, who had been such a willing instrument for annex- 
ation under Upshur, was sent to Galveston in September, 1844, 
as consul with a further duty as bearer of dispatches to Mexico. 
During Donelson’s absence, Green attempted to have the Texan 
Congress pass a bill in aid of two land companies, the Texas Land 
Company and the Del Norte Company. These companies had as 
objects the conquest and the occupancy in behalf of Texas of the 
Californias and the northern provinces of Mexico by means of a 
Texas army aided by Indians introduced from the United States. 
Green offered stock in these companies to President Jones if he 
would aid in the scheme. Upon Jones’s refusal, Green threat- 
ened to revolutionize the country and overthrow the existing gov- 


*Donelson to Calhoun, December 25, 1844. Jameson, Correspondence 
of John C. Calhoun, 1012. 

“Journal of the Senate, 28th Cong., 1 Sess., I, 10. 

Donelson to Calhoun, December 26, 1844. Jameson, Correspondence 
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ernment. On December 30, President Jones’s cabinet voted that 
Green be given ‘“‘a passport out of the limits of the Republic.” 
Thereupon, President Jones revoked Green’s exeguatur by proc- 
lamation. Since the President wished to retain the good will of 
the United States, he instructed Allen to express to Donelson his 
desire “to preserve and promote the mutual relations of concord 
and friendship which subsist between the two governments and 
the harmony which characterizes the intercourse of the two na- 
tions.”*?. In reply to this letter, Donelson assured Allen that the 
complaint rested on causes which, “much as they are to be re- 
gretted, do not interrupt the friendly relations between the two 
countries." At the same time Donelson wrote Green and in- 
closed Allen’s letter. In reply Green said, “Nothing was farther 
from my intention than to offer the slightest disrespect to the 
President, or to resort to any improper measure to interfere in 
the conscientious discharge of his public duty.’** Donelson 
promptly informed Allen of the voluntary disclaimer on the part 
of Green, and requested that the personal imputations on his char- 
acter should be withdrawn, and that friendly relations should be 
restored.*> President Jones accepted the disclaimer, and expressed 
to Donelson an appreciation of lis motives, which induced him 
to become the medium of explanation for Green.*® 

As the Texan Congress, which had been in session since De- 
cember 2, 1844, decided that, in the event of annexation, the least 
that could be done, consistently with the administration and pres- 
ervation of the government would be best, it adjourned February 


-resident Jones. Donelson 


3, and left the subject in the hands of i 
believing that President Polk would remove all difficulties, and 


that Congress would adopt a plan of annexation, urged President 


"Officers of the Government to Jones, December 30, 1844. Jones, Mem- 
oranda and Official Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 412. 

“Allen to Donelson, January 4, 1845. Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, 
MS. Texas State Library. . 

**Donelson to Allen, January 6, 1845. Texan Diplomatic Correspondence, 
MS. Texas State Library. 

“Green to Donelson, January 20, 1845. Texan Diplomatie Correspond- 
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*Donelson to Allen, January 20, 1845. Texan Diplomatic Correspond- 
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Jones to hold himself in readiness to call Congress in a special 
session.”7 

When Donelson thought that nothing more could be accom- 
plished toward annexation until Congress had taken action, he 
decided to visit the United States. He was determined, however, 
that no influence should remain inoperative which might confirm 
the attachment of the people to annexation. With this purpose in 
view, he left for publication a letter which he had just received 


from Jackson.?§ 


3. Passage of Joint Resolution by United States Congress 


As a basis for the annexation of Texas, President Tyler in his 
annual message of December, 1844, recommended that Congress 
adopt the rejected treaty “in the form of a joint resolution, or 
act, “to be perfected and made binding on the two countries, when 
adopted in like manner by the government of Texas.”* There- 
upon a contest immediately arose over the form of annexation. 
Within a week after the session began, C. J. Ingersoll in the 
House and George McDuffie in the Senate, at the suggestion of 
President Tyler, introduced the terms of the treaty in the form 
of a joint resolution. However, because of the strong opposition, 
especially in the Senate, Congress did not adopt the resolution 


until February 28, 1845: 


the United States of America in Congress assembled.—That Con- 
gress doth consent that the territory properly included within, and 
rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, may be erected 
into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with a repub- 
lican form of government, to be adopted by the people of the said 
republic, by deputies in convention assembled, with the consent 
of the existing government, in order that the same may be ad- 
mitted as one of the States of this Union. 

2. And be it further resolved —That the foregoing consent of 
Congress is given upon the following conditions, and with the 
following guarantees, to wit:—First, Said State to be formed, 
subject to the adjustment by this Government of all questions of 


1. Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


“Donelson to Jones, January 23, 1845. Jones, Memoranda and Official 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 418. 

*sDonelson to Calhoun, January 27, 1845. Jameson, Correspondence of 
John C. Calhoun, 1021. 
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boundary that may arise with other Governments; and the Con- 
stitution thereof, with the proper evidence of its adoption by the 
people of said Republic of Texas, shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to be laid before Congress for its final 
action, on or before the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six. Second, Said State, when admitted into 
the Union, after ceding to the United States all public edifices, 
fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and all other property and 
means ne rtaining to the public defence, belonging to said Re- 
public of Texas, shall retain ‘all the public funds, debts, taxes, and 
dues of every kind, which may belong to, or be due and owing 
said republic; and shall also retain all the vacant and unappro- 
priated lands lying within its limits, to be applied to the payment 
of the debts and liabilities of said Republic of Texas, and the resi- 
due of said lands, after disc harging said debts and liabilities, to 
be disposed of as said State may direct; but in no event are said 
debts and liabilities to become a charge upon the Government of 
the United States. Third, New States of convenient size, not 
exceeding four in number, in addition to said State of Texas, and 
having sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be en- 
titled to admission, under the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. And such States as may be formed out of that portion of 
said territory lying south of thirty-six degrees, thirty minutes 
— latitude, commonly known as the Missouri Compromise line, 
shall be admitted into the Union, with or without slavery, as the 
people of each State, asking admission, may desire. And in such 
States as shall be formed out of said territory, north of said Mis- 
souri Compromise line, slavery, or involuntary servitude (except 
for crime) shall be prohibited. 

3. And be it further resolved—That if pe President of the 
United States shall in his judgement and discretion, deem it most 
advisable, instead of proceeding to submit the foregoing resolution 
to the Republic of Texas, as an overture on the part of the United 
States for admission, to negotiate with that republic—then, Be it 
resolved,—That a State, to be formed out of the present Republic 
f Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries, and with two rep- 
resentatives in Congress, until the next apportionment of repre- 
sentation, shall be admitted into the Union, by virtue of this act, 
on an equal footing with the existing States, as soon as the terms 
and conditions of such admission, and the cession of the remain- 
ing Texan territory to the United States, shall be agreed upon by 
the Governments of Texas and the United States; and that the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated to defray the expenses of missions and negotiations, 
to agree upon the terms of said admission and cession, either by 
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treaty to be submitted to the Senate, or by articles to be submitted 
to the two Houses of Congress, as the President may direct.’ 

Because of the bitter fight in the Senate, the joint resolution, 
as we see, consisted of two parts: the one, embraced in the first 
and second sections, the origina! House resolution; the other, the 
third section, the amendment passed by the Senate and concurred 
in by the House, authorizing the President to use his discretion 
in proposing to Texas a new negotiation.* 

After deliberately considering the joint resolution and the 
amendment, President Tyler chose the House resolution, as it 
could be “more readily and with less difficulty and expense car- 
ried into effect.” His decisive objection to the amendment was 
that “it must be submitted to the Senate for approval, and run 
the hazard of receiving the votes of two-thirds of the members 
present, which could hardly be expected, if we are to judge from 
recent experience.”* 

As the joint resolution reached President Tyler just three days 
before the expiration of his term of office, he was severely criti- 
cised for not leaving Polk free to select the method he considered 
best. In order to justify his action, Tyler said, “I deem it quite 
important that the facts which transpired during the last three 
or four days of my administration, relating to the annexation of 
Texas, should be preserved in authentic form.” With this in view, 
he had his cabinet members endorse this statement: 


The resolutions reached me, and received my approval, on the 
Ist day of March, 1845. Mr. Calhoun called on me . . . the 
same day. He remarked that the power to make the selection be- 
tween the alternative resolutions rested on me and he hoped that 
I would not hesitate to act. I replied that I entertained no doubt 
in the matter of the selection: that I regarded the resolution which 
had been moved and adopted by the Senate, by way of amendment 
to the House resolution, as designed merely to appease the discon- 
tent of some one or two members of that body, and for no other 
purpose; and that my only doubt of the propriety of immediate 
action arose from a feeling of delicacy to my successor. We both 
regarded the opening of a new negotiation, as proposed by the 


*Crallé, Reports and Publie Letters of John C. Calhoun, V, 395; Con- 
gressional Globe, 28th Cong., 2 Sess., 358-362. 

*Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, II, 362. 

‘Calhoun to Donelson, March 3, 1845. Crallé, Reports and Public Let- 
ters of John C. Calhoun, V, 393; 29th Cong., 1 Sess., House Exec. Doc, 
No. 2, pp. 125-127. 
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Senate resolution, as destined to defeat annexation altogether. 
Mr. Calhoun urged the necessity of immediate action. 
Hs It was enough that Congress had given me the power 
to act by the terms of the resolutions, and that the urgency of 
the case was imminent. . . . The conversation terminated by 
my requesting him to call the cabinet the next day. 

. . . The whole cabinet assembled: every member gave a 
decided preference for the House resolution over the Senate 
amendment. . . . All concurred in the necessity for imme- 
diate action. I suggested that Mr. Calhoun should wait on Mr. 
Polk, inform him of my action on the subject, and explain to him 
the reasons thereof. The suggestion was fully approved. a 
Mr. Calhoun waited on Mr. Polk . . . but he declined to ex- 
press any opinion or to make any suggestion in reference to the 
subject.® 


4. Donelson’s Instructions Concerning the Joint Resolution 


Since it could scarcely be doubted that the English would use 
every effort to “induce Texas to reject the terms proposed,” Cal- 
houn instructed Donelson to “proceed at once to Texas” and “urge 
speedy and prompt action.”® In order to avoid delay, President 
Tyler dispatched the joint resolution and the instructions to Don- 
elson by a special messenger, Floyd Waggaman.* 

This haste, however, did not expedite action, as President Polk, 
a few days after his inauguration on March 4, sent a private letter 
to Donelson advising him not to act on Calhoun’s orders until 
further instructed.* As President Polk wished the advice of his 
cabinet, he did not take any action until it met, March 10. At 
this meeting, James Buchanan, the Secretary of State, read aloud 
Calhoun’s dispatch of March 3, and every member of the cabinet 
concurred without hesitation in preferring the original House 
resolution offering annexation by joint resolution rather than the 
Senate’s proposal of a new treaty. Thereupon, Buchanan pre- 
pared instructions for Donelson confirming Tyler’s choice, which 
he gave to Governor Yell, who was on the point of leaving for 
New Orleans, for delivery. In compliance with President Polk’s 


‘Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, II, 364-365. 

°Calhoun to Donelson, March 3, 1845. Crallé, Reports and Letters of 
John C. Calhoun, V, 393-395; 29th Cong., 1 Sess., House Exec. Doc. No. 
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request, Buchanan directed Donelson to employ all his ability and 
energy to induce ‘Texas to accept the joint resolution “without 
qualifications.”® With these instructions, Buchanan enclosed a 
note which J. N. Almonte, the Mexican minister to the United 
States had addressed to Calhoun, protesting against the annexation 
of Texas and announcing his intention to withdraw from the United 
States. To this Buchanan replied that the admission of ‘Texas 
was “irrevocably decided, so far as the United States is concerned,” 
and nothing but the refusal of Texas to ratify the terms and con- 
ditions on which her admission depends, can defeat this object. 
It is, therefore, too late at present to reopen a discussion.” 

As Donelson had waited at New Orleans for his instructions, 
Governor Yell upon his arrival, March 24, promptly delivered 
them, and in the afternoon Donelson sailed for Texas on the 
Marmora. 


5. Efforts of the French and English to Defeat Annexation 


On arriving at Galveston, Donelson was informed that the Eng- 
lish and French ministers, Captain Charles Elliot and Compte 
de Saligny, after receiving dispatches by an English man-of-war 
from their respective governments, had hastily set out for Wash- 
ington, Texas. Moreover, the public believed that the ministers 
had been instructed to guarantee the recognition of the independ- 
ence of Texas by Mexico and other favorable propositions in the 
form of commercial advantages, if Texas would refuse to accept 
the American propositions. Donelson was, therefore, very anxious 
to reach Washington as soon as the other gentlemen; accordingly, 
he chartered a steamer and “put off after them.” 

The following letter from Ashbel Smith, the Texas chargé in 
London, to Anson Jones, shows that the English and French had 
actively opposed the annexation of Texas since the Senate had 
rejected the treaty, June 8, 1844: 


I have had an interview to-day with Lord Aberdeen, at his re- 
quest, concerning the relations of Texas and chiefly in relation to 


*Buchanan to Donelson, March 10, 1845. Senate Doc. No. 1, 29th Cong., 
Sess., 35-38. 

“Almonte to Calhoun, March 10, 1845. Jbid., 38-39. 
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the negotiations at Washington in the United States for annex- 
ation. eT 

Lord Aberdeen observed that Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that of France had communicated with each other touch- 
ing the “annexation”—that entire harmony of opinions exists, 
and that they will act in concert in relation to it:—That though 
the rejection of the annexation treaty by the American Senate 
was regarded as nearly or quite certain, that nothing would be 
done by these governments until the American Congress shall 
have finally disposed of the subject for the present session. He 
stated that then the British and French governments would be 
willing, if Texas desired to remain independent, to settle the whole 
matter by a diplomatic act; this diplomatic act, in which Texas 
would of course participate, would insure peace. settle boundaries 
between Texas and Mexico, and guarantee the separate independ- 
ence of Texas. é 

Lord Aberdeen did not use the word treaty, but employed the 
phrase diplomatic act. It would have all the obligations of a 
treaty, and would of course be perpetual. ‘ 

Such an act would . . . give to the European Governments, 
parties to it, a perfect right to forbid, for all time to come, the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. 


President Houston, on being informed of this proposition, Sep- 
tember 25, 1844, instructed Jones to send a dispatch to Smith 
authorizing him to “complete the proposed arrangements for the 
settlement of our Mexican difficulties as soon as_ possible.” 
Jones, however, as president-elect, refused to “obey” Houston’s 
“order,” for, according to his indorsement of the instructions, 
he thought that it would defeat annexation altogether or lead to 
war between Europe and America, that it would produce disturb- 
ances and revolutions in Texas, and that it would make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for him to administer the government suc- 
cessfully.** Smith, however, said that Jones disobeyed the order 
of President Houston because he desired to make the “diplomatic 
act” the prominent measure of his own administration, and, judg- 
ing from the course pursued by him after he became president, 
this seems to have been his real motive. On Smith’s return from 
Europe, December, 1844, President Jones said to him: “It hardly 


“Smith to Jones, June 24, 1844. Jones, Letters Relating to the History 
of Annexation, 19. 

“Houston to Jones, September 25, 1844. Jones, Letters Relating to the 
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seemed fair to deprive you of. the honor of negotiating a treaty 
in London, but the negotiations shall take place here, and you as 
Secretary of State shall conduct them for Texas.”*® Accordingly, 
December, 1844, he requested Elliot, the English minister to 
Texas, to have the British government transmit to him the pro- 
posals of the “diplomatic act” “duly prepared for execution,” but 
before this request reached London, France had withdrawn its 
consent to participate in such an agreement.** , 

From this time, nevertheless, the British and French cabinets 
pursued more vigorously their efforts to prevent annexation by 
procuring peace for Texas. They urged Mexico “by every avail- 
able argument, and in every practical manner, to recognize with- 
out delay the independence of Texas, as the only rational course 
to be taken for securing the real interests of Mexico, to which 
country the annexation of Texas to the United States would be 
ruinous.”** Moreover, their agents in Texas had worked very 
energetically to arouse public opinion against annexation. On 
February 8, 1845, the Texas National Register (Washington), the 
official organ of the government, announced that England and 
France were willing to enter into commercial treaties with Texas 
on “the most liberal footing,” if Texas would remain independent, 
and that Texas would soon have an opportunity to choose between 
recognition by Mexico and a longer period of suspense on the 
mere chance of being annexed by the United States. Of still 
greater significance was this excerpt from a letter attributed to 
“a gentleman of high position in Europe,” which appeared in the 
next edition of this paper: 


Lord Aberdeen, although he will do nothing that can justly 
give offense to the United States, is still decided to take such 
measures as will bring about peace between Texas and Mexico: 
provided the former will give satisfactory assurance of her de- 
termination to remain independent. 

The British government has enjoined on Mexico, in the most 
earnest and explicit terms to abstain from any attempt to invade 
Texas, and they have assured that country that they would afford 
it no aid or countenance at all in case of such attempted invasion, 
whatever might be its result or consequences. 


*Smith, Reminiscences of the Republic of Texas, 64-65. 
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Furthermore, when the House on January 23, 1845, had passed 
the joint resolution for the admission of Texas, Elliot had urged 
Texas for these reasons not to accept these terms if offered as a 
basis for the admission of Texas: (1) That they were too one- 
sided as to advantages and little short of insulting to Texas as to 
language; (2) that the expense of a state government would be 
as much as that of the present republican form, while all the 
duties collected would go into the United States treasury; (3) 
that the United States did not assume the debts; (4) that it was 
out of the question, since they had to pay the debts by the sale 
of land, to concede to the United States the right of negotiating 
away their land, or even to enter into any annexation arrange- 
ment unless the integrity of their present limits was effectually 
guaranteed. 

On receiving the joint instructions of Great Britain and France, 
March 24, 1845, Elliot and Saligny decided to act with energy 
and vigor to prevent annexation. Accordingly, on the next morn- 
ing they left Galveston for Washington, as they were very anxious 
to arrive in advance of authoritative news from the United States 
that Congress had passed the joint resolution. Moreover, they 
expected Donelson every hour to arrive at Galveston commissioned 
to conclude annexation with as much speed as possible.’® 

On arriving at Washington, Elliot and Saligny formally in- 
vited President Jones, on behalf of his government, to accept the 
good offices of France and England with a view to an early and 
honorable settlement with Mexico upon the basis of independence. 
After a conference with his cabinet, President Jones instructed 
Ashbel Smith, the Secretary of State, to accept this intervention. 
Accordingly Smith prepared a draft preliminary to a treaty of 
peace between Texas and Mexico: (1) that Mexico should con- 
sent to acknowledge the independence of Texas; (2) that limits 
and other conditions should be arranged in the final treaty; (3) 
that Texas should be willing to submit disputed points respecting 
territory and other matters to the arbitration of umpires. Fur- 
thermore, that Texas should pledge herself to issue a proclama- 
tion announcing the conclusion of the preliminaries of peace with 
Mexico as soon as Mexico accepted the conditions and returned 
them to the President of Texas, and that she should agree “not 


*Elliot to Aberdeen, April 2, 1845. Adams, British Correspondence Con- 
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to accept any proposals, or to enter into any negotiations to an- 
nex herself to any other country” for a period of ninety days 
from the date of this memorandum. After a personal pledge on 
the part of Saligny and Elliot that only the courts of London and 
Paris, their ministers at Washington, and the Mexican govern- 
ment should know of the agreement, Smith, Elliot, and Saligny 
signed the document. Thereupon, Elliot offered to make a secret 
journey to Mexico, in order to secure an exact conformity to the 
preliminary arrangements. Under a pretext of a journey to 
Charleston, South Carolina, he left Texas on the Zlectra, and when 
out of sight of land, was transferred to another British ship bound 
for Vera Cruz.*° 

While at Washington Elliot and Saligny had insisted that Texas 
have a representative at the courts of France and England with 
full powers to conclude any arrangement that might be necessary 
for the safety of the country. They said that they would con- 
sider it as striking proof of the “good disposition of this Govern- 
ment at this crisis, if His Excellency would send back his present 
Secretary of State, who was known and highly appreciated” both 
in London and Paris, and, therefore, could be of the “highest 
use.” President Jones complied with their request and appointed 
Smith to this office. At the request of his cabinet he appointed 
EK. Allen, “a man of excellent sense, high character, and of the 
best disposition in this matter,” to succeed Smith, as Secretary 
of State, as he knew that it would require a person like Smith 
with “the utmost firmness and caution,” to manage affairs with 


success.*? 


6. The Convening of the Texan Congress 


When Donelson arrived at Washington, Texas, March 30, he 
could find out nothing concerning the mission of Elliot and Sa- 
ligny. He wrote Buchanan that they remained in the capital but 
one day, and “if they made a communication to this government, 
in relation to the question of annexation, it is a secret between 
them and the President.” On the afternoon of his arrival, he 
called upon Ashbel Smith and presented the substance of the 
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American proposition for the admission of Texas, but he seemed 
unprepared as to the course the President would pursue. So 
Donelson, thereupon, presented himself to President Jones, who 
informed him that he had granted Smith a leave of absence, and 
that he had appointed E. Allen to carry on the negotiations. Dur- 
ing the interview the President said that he had intended to call 
Congress, but, under the circumstances, as now presented, he be- 
lieved that a better course would be to refer the subject directly 
to the people, and let them provide for a convention to effect the 
changes necessary for admission into the Union. He added, how- 
ever, “that the gravity of the subject required him not to act in 
haste; and that, though he had a decided opinion of his own, he 
would dwell awhile on it, until he was aided by his cabinet.” 
Donelson, in conversation with Allen later in the day, found that 
he too opposed the convening of Congress, as it was his opinion 
that the executive department could deal with the matter as well 
as the legislative, since the whole question was extra-constitutional. 
Donelson disagreed with Allen as to the power of the executive to 
act independently of Congress, as the joint resolution provided 
that the “assent of the existing government of Texas” should be 
obtained before the resolutions could go into effect. Donelson 
thought that the term “assent of the existing government” im- 
plied the assent of both the executive and the legislative depart- 
ments, so he accordingly urged the President to call Congress at 
an early date and to work in concert with it in whatever steps 
might be taken.** 

In public estimation the government of Texas had not responded 
with sufficient promptness to the overtures of the American goy- 
ernment; so, while Donelson was wrestling with this great measure 
in a diplomatic way, enthusiastic annexation meetings were held 
throughout Texas, and county after county endorsed the terms 
offered by the United States, and demanded prompt action either 
by Congress or by a convention.** In a mass meeting at Bren- 
ham, April 11, the people declared unanimously for annexation, 
and recommended that all the counties elect representatives to a 
convention to ratify the joint resolution and form a state con- 


“Donelson to Buchanan, April 1, 1845. Senate Doc. No. 1, 29th Cong., 
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stitution, if President Jones did not convene Congress on or be- 
fore the fourth Monday in June.** The Brazoria annexation 
meeting, April 14, was also indicative of the great anxiety of the 
people to act definitely and promptly. The chairman, Timothy 
Pilsbury, explained the object of the meeting, and appointed a 
committee to draft resolutions. While this was in retirement, 
Tod Robinson addressed the meeting. After this the committee 
reported the resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. These 
expressed a desire for immediate annexation, with or without the 
consent of the Jones administration. They instructed their mem- 
bers of Congress to meet at Washington the third Monday in 
May and assume conventional powers, and, acting with the mem- 
bers of other counties, to call a convention and apportion the 
representation according to population so as to represent “the 
people and not acres.” There was, also, a committee appointed 
to prepare an “Address to the People” calling upon them to meet 
and to insist upon the President’s convening Congress. Guy M. 
Bryan carried a copy of the proceedings to James Love at Gal- 
veston, and a mass meeting in that city a few days later strongly 
indorsed the action of Brazoria.2° The meeting at Houston on 
the ninth anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto showed the 
attitude of a majority of the Texans toward the Americans. They 
expressed their willingness to enter the American Union on the 
basis of the terms offered, and declared their “full confidence in 
the honor and justice of the American people” and their belief 
that the people of the United States would ultimately extend to 
them “every privilege that freemen can grant without dishonor 
and freemen can accept without disgrace.”*® The news of the 
American proposal spread like “wild fire” throughout the Re- 
public so that by April 12, almost every county in the Republic 
had held a public demonstration or had set a day for one. These 
were almost unanimous in their demands for prompt action, and 
the papers contained little else than accounts of these enthusiastic 
annexation meetings.?* 

This excerpt from Ashbel Smith’s letter to Jones as he was 


“Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), April 23, 1845; Texas Na- 
tional Register (Washington), April 17, 1845. 
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leaving Galveston as minister to England and France, April 9, 
is further evidence of the excitement about annexation: 


. . . I find everywhere very great, very intense feeling on 
the subject of annexation. . . . I am forced to believe that 
an immense majority of the citizens are in favor of annexation— 
that is, annexation as presented in the resolutions of the American 
Congress—and that they will continue to be so, in preference to 
independence, though recognized in the most liberal manner by 
Mexico. The tranquility at present arises from the confidence 
in your favorable dispositions towards annexation, and the assur- 
ance that you will soon present the matter in some definite form 
to the country, so as to enable the people to vote in favor of it. 
This I know is your purpose; but should a suspicion to the con- 
trary arise, and should it be suspected that the matter was to be 
deferred till the European powers could in any wise be heard 
from or be consulted, especially England, I am certainly informed 
that an attempt will be made to convene a convention, by calling 
on the people in public meetings, for the purpose of overriding 
the Government,—in other words, an attempt will be made to 
plunge the country into a revolution. The plan has been ma- 
tured in Harris, Brazoria, and Galveston counties. . . . When 
it is known that I am going to Europe, as it will be when I sail 
from the United States, I feel convinced that public opinion will 
be inflamed beyond control. . . . Invitations will issue from 
meetings claiming to represent the popular will, urging the people 
to meet without delay and elect delegates to a convention, for the 
purpose of exercising all the powers of government. . 

On looking over what I have written, I see that I have under- 
stated rather than overstated the feeling on this subject and the im- 
portance that will be attached to my mission when known. I am 
sure its tendency will be to prevent the dispassionate consideration 
by the people of grave matter about to be submitted to them; and 
[ am really apprehensive that an attempt may be made to subvert 
our institutions. om 

Should you deem it best to delay my sailing for a short time, 
or to suspend my mission wholly and to consider my journey a 
private one, or to proceed without delay to my post, I shall act 
accordingly, and in all cases I shall faithfully attend to the affairs 
of my country. . . .* 

As the people had so unanimously expressed a desire for prompt 
action on the American proposal, and as Donelson had met with 
little encouragement at Washington, he decided to go to Hunts- 
ville for a conference with Houston, whom he found strongly op- 


*Smith to Jones, April 9, 1845. Jones. Memoranda and Official Corre- 
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posed to the joint resolution, but in favor of the negotiations con- 
templated in the Senate amendment. Donelson tried to satisfy 
him, but he still insisted upon opening negotiations, feeling that 
“Texas should have something to say about the matter,” which 
would be impracticable with the resolutions. He further added 
that if Texas should accept the resolution, this would be impos- 
sible, for “the terms are dictated and the conditions absolute,” 
while by the Senate amendment “the terms could be arranged by 
negotiation, and, if accepted by the people at the annual election 
in September, Congress could then take the necessary action.” 
In fact, Houston showed so strongly his disapproval of the reso- 
lution that Donelson said the “ex-president brought all his in- 
fluence to bear against our proposal and in favor of resorting to 
the negotiations contemplated by the Senate amendment.”*° 

Though Donelson was never able to concur in the opinion that 
annexation could be best effected by the negotiations in accord 
with the Senate amendment, yet the next day Houston wrote him 
that for the sake of human liberty, for the sake of the future 
tranquillity of the United States, and for the welfare of Texas, 
“whose interests, prosperity, and happiness are near to my heart 
and are cherished by me above every political consideration, I 
conjure you to use your influence in having presented to this gov- 
ernment the alternative suggested by the amendment to Mr. 
Brown’s bill, so that commissioners can act in conjunction upon 
the points which it may be proper to arrange between the two 
countries before it is too late, and while there is a remedy, 
that Texas can exercise some choice as to the conditions of her 
entry into the Union.” 

As a substitute for’the terms of the joint resolution Houston 
suggested: (1) that the United States should receive and pay a 
liberal price for the public property; (2) that Texas should retain 
her public lands; (3) that the United States should indemnify 
the citizens of Texas for any lands in territory abandoned by the 
United States; (4) that arrangements should be made for the 
United States to purchase the vacant lands of Texas at a price 
stipulated by commissioners; (5) that lands purchased by the 
United States should not be sold to any Indian tribe, nor should 
Indians be permitted to settle within the present limits of Texas 
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without the consent of the Senate of Texas; (6) that Texas should 
pay its national debt; (7) that the United States should pay the 
Texas citizens for lands within its boundary lines; and (8) that 
Texas should not form a part of the Union until her Constitution 
was accepted by the Congress of the United States.*° 

Houston’s objections to the joint resolution did not deter Donel- 
son from presenting them on April 12, 1845,°! formally and 
finally with these comments: 


If Texas now accepts these proposals, from that moment she 
becomes virtually a state of the Union, because the faith of the 
United States is pledged for her admission, and the act of Con- 
gress necessary to redeem the pledge is obliged to follow as soon 
as she presents a republican form of government. All then that 
is necessary upon this basis is for this government, after express- 
ing its assent to the proposals submitted to it, to call a conven- 
tion of the people to clothe their deputies with the power to amend 
their constitution and to adapt the government created by it to 
the new circumstances under which it will be placed by annex- 
ation to the Union. . . . 

On the ground . . . of more directness and simplicity in 
the process, whereby time and much expenditure of money will 
be saved, and of the entire avoidance of all further risks resulting 
from possible differences attending efforts to obtain terms more 
suitable to the separate views of the respective governments, it 
has been thought best by the President of the United States to 
rest the question of the joint resolution, as it came from the House 
of Representatives, which contains propositions, complete and 
ample, as an overture to Texas, and which, if adopted by her, will 
place the reunion of the two countries beyond the possibility of 
defeat. 

This great question, then is in the hands of Texas . . . and 
is submitted with the hope that this government will see the 
necessity of prompt and decisive action.** 


Since the people had made known their desire to President 
Jones in a way too plain to be misunderstood, he became con- 
vinced that the only safe thing for him to do was to call Congress 


*Houston to Donelson, April 9, 1845. Lubbock, Sia Decades in Texas, 
160-161. 
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in session. Therefore, in an interview with Donelson on April 
12, he assured him that “regardless of his individual opinion,” 
he would submit the proposition “fairly and promptly” to Con- 
gress,** so that Congress could apportion the districts for the 
election of the deputies to a convention to test the ratification of 
the proposals, and to make the corresponding changes in the gov- 
ernment.”** On the same day Allen replied to Donelson’s note 
of March 31, saying that by the “organic law” of the Republic of 
Texas, the President did not have the power to accept or reject 
the terms offered, but that at an early date, he would convene Con- 
gress and present for consideration the joint resolution and the 
note transmitted with it.*° Accordingly, on April 15, President 
Jones issued a proclamation calling a special session of Congress 
to meet at Washington, June 16, to “receive such communica- 
tions as may be made to them, and to consult and determine on 
such measures as in their wisdom may be deemed necessary for 
the welfare of Texas.’”** 

President Jones caused much dissatisfaction by delaying the 
convening of Congress until June 16, as the people generally 
believed that he was waiting for the English and French to have 
an opportunity to defeat annexation by forcing Mexico to recog- 
nize the independence of Texas. However, Jones justified his 
action on the grounds that the delay was unavoidable, as the 
members could not have assembled earlier because of the water 
courses throughout the country having overflowed, and that, fur- 
thermore, Donelson had requested him to appoint this date so 
that in the meantime he could visit the United States.** 

W. D. Miller, the editor of the Texas National Register (Wash- 
ington), in an editorial on April 24, said: 

. The President of our Republic, in convoking Congress 
in extra session on the 16th of June next, shows that he is ani- 
mated by a high sense of public duty and has a faithful regard 
for the will of the people of Texas. No one can doubt that a 
large majority of our citizens are anxious for annexation, and 


“Jones, Letters Relating to the History of Annexation, 15. 
*Donelson to Buchanan, April 12, 1845. Senate Doc. No. 1, 29th Cong., 
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*Proclamation by the President of Texas, April 15, 1845. MS. Procla- 
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will accept and ratify the terms proposed for this purpose. The 
President, therefore, interposing no constitutional obstacle to the 
fulfilment of their wishes, leaves the question to their calm, peace-‘ 
ful, and enlightened action. Congress, doubtless, will recommend 
the call of a Convention, after apportioning the districts for the 
election of the delegates, whose duty it will be to adapt our Con- 
stitution and Government to the new circumstances under which 
we shall be placed as an equal member of the American Union.** 
In a letter to Aberdeen, April 25, however, William Kennedy, 
the British Consul at Galveston, said that it was not a “faithful 
regard for the wall of the people of Texas,” but “fear of the 
people” which prompted President Jones to convene Congress.*® 

A few days after President Jones summoned Congress, Donel- 
son left for New Orleans. Polk, however, wrote him on May 6, 
to be at the seat of government when the Texan Congress should 
meet, and to insist upon immediate action upon the proposals just 
as they had been submitted, for he felt sure that the British min- 
ister would “interpose every obstacle and hold out every induce- 
ment to gain time,” with a view of defeating the object which 
they have so much at heart.*? In compliance with President 
Polk’s request, Donelson returned from New Orleans to Texas 
the last of May with a strong determination to put forth every 
effort to complete the great measure of annexation.*? 


7. The Calling of the Convention 


As one of the conditions of the joint resolution for the admis- 
sion of Texas was that Texas might be erected into a new state, 
to be called the state of Texas, with a republican form of govern- 
ment, to be adopted by the people in convention assembled, the 
ultra friends of annexation were not content with the call of 
Congress, but clamored for a convention, since Congress could 
not apportion the representation or form a new constitution. 
However, there was a great diversity of opinion relative to the 
calling of the convention. Some of the counties desired to meet 
in primary assemblies and elect their delegates to a convention 
previous to the meeting of Congress; others desired that Congress 


*Texas National Register, April 24, 1845. 
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should assemble in May, apportion the representation according 
to population, and designate the day for the convention; while 
others preferred that the President should apportion the repre- 
sentation and call a convention. This diversity of opinion threat- 
ened to lead to serious difficulties, and the enemies of annexation 
began to predict that a firebrand would be thrown into Congress 
as soon as it met and that a contest would begin immediately be- 
tween the eastern and the western members over representation 
in the convention. 

This disagreement over representation was due to the fact that 
the general convention at Washington in March, 1836, had desig- 
nated the membership in Congress before Santa Anna invaded 
and depopulated the western counties with the result that this 
section of the Republic, with only about one-third of the whole 
population, had in Congress a majority over the other two-thirds. 
Nevertheless, it had been impossible to correct these inequalities, 
as the constitution forbade a reapportionment of the representa- 
tives until a census was taken, which so far the western members 
had been able to prevent. The West claimed that the present 
basis was fair and just, as this region had always borne the brunt 
of the war while its population had been decreased and immigra- 
tion had been prevented by the Mexican invasion. Regardless of 
this fact, however, the other parts of the Republic were not sat- 
isfied with their representation, as “they had the burden of tax- 
ation to bear, while the West received all the benefits.”*? 

On January 29, 1845, Mr. Scurry, a member of the House from 
ted River, in discussing the bill for the enumeration of the in- 
habitants, said that the representation as it then existed tended 
to build up an aristocracy in the land, as well as an irresponsible 
government, for some of the members from the depopulated dis- 
tricts were responsible to no constituency at all. He added, fur- 
thermore, that “they legislate as they please, vote as they will, 
and support any measure regardless of the consequences to our 
country.” 

After President Jones issued the proclamation convening Con- 
gress, this question of representation became very acute as some 
of the most influential members of the West declared “that they 
now had the power in Congress, and would keep it in the State 
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Government by apportioning the members of the Convention in 
such a manner as to perpetuate the old basis.’’** 

As this question of representation carried with it the location 
of the capital, the West was even more persistent in its demand 
that the basis then existing should be maintained in the conven- 
tion, for it desired to make Austin the permanent capital. In 
March, 1842, the Mexicans invaded Texas and surprised and cap- 
tured San Antonio, so that President Houston had convened Con- 
gress at Washington since October, 1842. There had been much 
contention over the location of the capital. Both houses of Con- 
gress had made numerous efforts to return the seat of government 
to Austin, while a strong but unsuccessful party had attempted 
to locate it permanently at Washington.*® After President Jones 
issued the proclamation convening Congress, the East, North, and 
Middle sections offered as a compromise to let Austin remain the 
capital, if the apportionment of representatives could be made 
according to population, but as the West did not readily accept 
this arrangement, it was feared that the basis of representation 
could not be satisfactorily arranged by Congress.*® Therefore, 
many of the advocates of annexation urged President Jones to 
call a convention and apportion the representation, subject to 
revision by the convention itself. When he did not comply with 
their request, indications of dissatisfaction, and even of revolution 
against the administration, were displayed in different sections 
of the country, as the annexationists thought that the President 
was merely waiting for the French and English to guarantee the 
independence of Texas on the condition that she should remain 
independent. 

As a number of the President’s friends suggested to Donelson, 
as he was leaving Texas for New Orleans, that it would be a 
judicious step for the President to issue a proclamation calling 
upon his own responsibility, a convention of the people for the 
purpose of hastening annexation, Donelson, on arriving at Gal- 
veston, April 29, sent him this letter: 


Feeling that you might have some embarrassment on the sub- 
ject in consequence of the intimation to me through Mr. Allen, 
that it was necessary to convoke Congress in order to have an 
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apportionment of the elective districts, I have taken the liberty 
to write this note, and to say to you that I trust you will not 
consider any declaration made to me as a reason for not adopting 
such suggestion, should it appear otherwise proper. 

The great object is to give effect to the public will of Texas. 

. . The call you have made of Congress might be confined 
to that feature of the proposals which anticipates the consent of 
the existing Government of Texas; while at the same time, the 
Convention might be in session framing the new Constitution. 

The main difficulty, | suppose, in your mind would be the ap- 
portionment of the representation to the Convention, which is, 
considering the jealousy which exists between the eastern and 
western portions of the Republic, a heavy responsibility. But 
may not this responsibility be safely risked by you? Such a clas- 
sification as you suggested to me, is doubtless near an approach 
to what would be adopted by Congress, if the duty of making it 
were left to that body; and it cannot be supposed the people would 
be less willing to come to an agreement. The whole proceeding 
is but recommendatory, inasmuch as it is extra-constitutional ; 
and your action as well as that of Congress could no more than 
indicate a plan of the people, by which they could express their sov- 
ereign will with convenience and certainty. . . . 

Should your proclamation, therefore, after stating the occasion 
for its being issued, recommend the people to elect delegates to a 
Convention, to meet on . . . day of June, and to choose one, 
two, three, or four members, as the case may be, . . . the 
Convention thus assembled to be the judge of the competency of 
its members, with the power to correct what they might decide 
unequal or unjust in the classification of the counties, it would 
seem to me that you might safely confide in the people them- 
selves, and in the delegates to sustain you. 

P. S.—As well as I remember, your classification was: One 
member for every county. One additional for every two hundred 
votes and less than five hundred. One additional for every five 
hundred and over. Perhaps an additional member to the two 
counties, Montgomery and Red River which have one thousand 
two hundred votes.*7 


There was a general demand from the people that President 
Jones should call a convention, and by the first of May a number 
of the counties had instructed their senators and representatives 
to meet at Washington the third Monday in May and to assume 
conventional powers, and, acting in concert with the members of 
other counties, to call a convention and apportion the representa- 
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tion, with or without the consent of the existing government. 
Since one of the conditions of the joint resolution was, as we 
have seen, that the constitution formed by the convention should 
be adopted “with the consent of the existing government,” it was 
exceedingly important that this revolt against the administration 
be checked. The Houston Telegraph of May 7%, therefore, urged 
the President to call a convention to meet at the same time as 
Congress, and thus check the opposition to the existing govern- 
ment, for it said, “if we neglect one of the conditions proposed 
in the bill our enemies in the United States will organize and 
strain every nerve to shut us out of the Union.” 

As a further evidence of the demand for a convention these 
extracts are given from a letter written by E. Allen to President 
Jones from Galveston, May 4: 


From the signs now exhibited, there can be no doubt but that 
the called session of Congress will be a stormy scene. The op- 
ponents of your Administration do not intend to place it in your 
power to appear as the friend of annexation. They care not 
whether they place you in a false or true position, so that they 
can add strength and popularity to their hostility to your Admin- 
istration. . . . 

Under such circumstances, it occurs most forcibly to my mind 
that a call of a convention, to be assembled under the advisory 
proclamation of the Executive, would not only neutralize and 
render harmless all the elements of opposition and defeat the 
machinations of your enemies, but would even place you in such 
a position that they themselves, however loath, would be bound 
to support you, and to sustain your course and administration. 
Mr. Donelson is greatly in favor of such a call,—so is Governor 
Yell: and the idea is universally satisfactory so far as I can learn 
and will be advocated by every paper in the country. Those who 
oppose it will be considered as opponents of annexation. I do 
not consider that the measure of annexation is to be hastened or 
materially affected by the assembly of a convention. That body 
will be superior to Congress: it will deliberate upon the state of 
the Republic: it will submit the overture to the people: it will 
probably frame a new constitution and proper provisions fit to 
become the organic law, whether annexation shall take place or 
not. . . . Finally, I doubt not but that the Convention thus 
assembled would provide effectually against revolution and take 
efficient measures for the continuance of the Government under 
the present Administration, until annexation shall be accom- 
plished, and the consequent changes that follow in their course. 

. . . The timely publication of your proclamation would 
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prevent certain members of Congress from becoming members of 
the Convention, at which, I, for one, should rejoice. . . . The 
suggested course will place you at the head of the nation, by posi- 
tion and concurrence of circumstances, as well as by election. 

The armed, organized, disciplined opposition to your ad- 
ministration will be prostrated; and whether annexation finally 
occurred or not, your course will be applauded, and yourself 
sustained. . . . 

P. S. I think that Congress, when assembled, in the absence 
of the call of a convention, will assume conventional powers, and 
appeal to the people to sanction their usurpation and adopt their 
acts. A wise, but bold and decisive course by the Executive at 
this crisis, in controlling the excitement, and turning the revolu- 
tion, (for such it is) to the permanent benefit of the nation, is 
what I desire to see successfully accomplished.** 


Jones, however, did not receive Allen’s letter until after he had 
issued the following proclamation : 


Whereas the people of Texas have evinced a decided wish that 
prompt and definite action should be had upon the proposition 
for annexation recently submitted by the government of the United 
States to this government, and that a convention should be as- 
sembled for this purpose; and 

Whereas it is competent for the people alone to decide finally 
upon the proposition for annexation, and, by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, to adopt a constitution with a view to the admis- 
sion of Texas as one of the States of the American Union; and 

Whereas no authority is given by the constitution of this re- 
public to any branch of the government to call a convention and 
to change the organic law—this being a right reserved to the 
people themselves, and which they alone can properly exercise— 

Therefore, be it know that I, Anson Jones, President of the 
republic of Texas, desirous of giving direction and effect to the 
public will, already so fully expressed, do recommend to the citi- 
zens of Texas that an election for “deputies” to a convention be 
held in the different counties of the republic on Wednesday, the 
fourth day of June next, upon the following basis, viz: Each 
county in the republic to elect one deputy, irrespective of the 
number of voters it contained at the last annual elections; each 
county voting at that time three hundred, and less than six hun- 
dred, to elect two deputies; each county voting at that time six 
hundred, and less than nine hundred, to elect three deputies; and 
each county voting at that time nine hundred and upwards, to 
elect four deputies . . . and that the said deputies so elected 
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do assemble in convention at the city of Austin, on the “fourth 
of July” next, for the purpose of considering the proposition for 
the annexation of Texas to the United States, and any other prop- 
osition which may be made concerning the nationality of the Re- 
public, and should they judge it expedient and proper, to adopt, 
provisionally, a constitution to be submitted to the people for 
their ratification, with the view to the admission of Texas, as a 
State, into the American Union, in accordance with the terms of 
the proposition for annexation already submitted to this govern- 
ment by that of the United States. And the chief justices of the 
respective counties aforesaid will give due notice of the said elec- 
tions, appoint a presiding officer in the several precincts, who will 
appoint the judges and clerks of said elections, and have the same 
conducted according to the constitution and laws regulating elec- 
tions, and make due return thereof.*® 


According to Elliot, President Jones “convened Congress and 
recommended a Convention, clearly perceiving that no other means 
was left him of averting dangerous and irreparable consequences.” 
Moreover, he said that President Jones assured him that the gen- 
eral state of public excitement in favor of annexation, so little 
looked for three months ago, would not keep him from fulfilling 
what he felt to be his obligations toward his own country, towards 
Mexico, and towards the powers that had interested themselves in 
the peaceful and honorable adjustment of this struggle; and that 
he should, therefore, in the course of a day or two, issue a procla- 
mation, making known to the people of this country the actual 
situation of affairs with Mexico and leaving it to them and their 
constitutional agents to dispose of the result as they should judge 
best.°° However, President Jones in a letter to Hamilton Stuart, 
the editor of the Civilian and Gazette, November 23, 1847, said 
that he called the convention agreeably, “to the expressed will of 
the people to hasten and insure the success of the measure of an- 
nexation and at the same time to settle and put to rest two very 
exciting questions,—those of the seat of government and the basis 
of representation.”** 

When President Jones issued the proclamation convening Con- 
gress, Donelson considered the question of annexation settled, so 
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far as Texas was concerned. He predicted, however, that there 
would be an “increase in the opposition” when Mexico brought 
forward her project for independence, aided by the temptation 
which England might offer in the way of commercial advantages ; 
but that opposition would be powerless, compared with the mass 
who would favor annexation.*” 


8. The Petition of Texas for Military Aid 


Another very serious question arose when Allen wrote Donel- 
son, May 19, that an acceptance of the proposition submitted by 
the United States would more than likely cause a Mexican in- 
vasion of Texas if the United States did not give her “aid and 
protection.” He accordingly requested that troops be sent to the 
western frontier as soon as Texas had accepted the terms.°* There- 
upon, Donelson requested him to make an official application, 
which could be sent to the United States for approval. He as- 
sured the Secretary, however, that the assistance would be given 
since the invasion would certainly be aimed at the interests of the 
United States. Allen promptly drafted a note asking for mili- 
tary protection, and Donelson forwarded this to Buchanan with 
the injunction that until Texas should accept the United States’ 
proposal, the greatest caution should be observed, so as not to give 
the slightest pretext for the assertion that either the government 
or the people of Texas had been influenced by the presence of 
United States forces.°* In reply Buchanan said that the United 
States would “avoid even the least appearance of interference with 
the free action of the people of Texas,” and that the government 
would “refrain from all acts of hostility towards Mexico, unless 
these should become absolutely necessary in self defense.”°*> How- 
ever, before Buchanan received Allen’s request for military aid, 
he had written Donelson that “as soon as the existing government 
and the convention of Texas shall have accepted the terms pro- 
posed in the first two sections of the joint resolution for annexing 
Texas to the United States, the President will conceive it both 
his right and his duty to employ the army of the United States 


“Donelson to Buchanan, May 6, 1845. Senate Doc. No, 1, 29th Cong., 
Sess., 56-57. 

Allen to Donelson, May 19. Jbid., 61. 

“Donelson to Buchanan, May 24. Ibid., 59-61. 

*Buchanan to Donelson, June 3, 1845. Jbid., 41-42. 
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in defending that State against the attacks of any foreign power. 
This shall be done promptly and efficiently, should any emergency 
make it necessary. In order to prepare for such a contingency, 
a force of three thousand men shall immediately be placed upon 
the border prepared to enter Texas without a moment’s delay.”** 


9. Mexico’s Acceptance of the Proposals of Texas 


On May 19, 1845, almost a month after Elliot had arrived in 
Mexico, the government accepted the conditions preliminary to a 
treaty of peace with Texas, but President Herrera requested that 
the person or persons sent to Texas to conclude the treaty of peace 
should take the name of commissioner or commissioners, and that 
the instant the negotiations should commence, they should bring 
forward their title of plenipotentiary. Moreover, Luis Cuevas, 
the Secretary of State, in an additional declaration asserted that 
if Texas should consent either directly or indirectly, to the “law 
passed in the United States on Annexation,” then this agreement 
entered into between Texas and Mexico should be considered “null 
and void.”>* On May 20, Bankhead, the British minister in 
Mexico, transmitted to Elliot this document containing the ac- 
ceptance of the Texan proposals, and instructed him to present 
it secretly to President Jones as soon as possible. Whereupon, 
Elliot immediately left Mexico for Texas by the way of Vera 
Cruz.*§ 

Elliott, according to his instructions, had expected to keep the 
negotiation a secret, but on arriving at Galveston, May 30, he 
found the strength and unanimity of the annexation cry so great 
that he made known the terms of the preliminary treaty. Donel- 
son was at Iberville, Louisiana, when he heard that Texas and 
Mexico had entered into a preliminary treaty recognizing the in- 
dependence of Texas. Before this he had heard rumors of the 
intrigue, but he had discredited them, and had repeatedly assured 
his government that there was nothing in the reports of British 
interference. However, when he received authentic information 
that the treaty had been accepted by Mexico, he hastened to Gal- 


“Buchanan to Donelson, May 23, 1845. Jbid., 41. 

“Bankhead to Aberdeen, May 20, 1845. Adams, British Correspondence 
Concerning Texas, 489. 

Bankhead to Elliot, May 20, 1845. Adams, British Correspondence 
Concerning Texas, 487. 
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veston. Here he met Elliot, who had just arrived from Mexico, 
and found out from him the exact terms of the proposal carried 
to Mexico.*® 

Elliot set out for Washington on the first day of June, and hur- 
ried on without even pausing for rest. He reached his destination 
on June 3, and promptly delivered the documents to President 
Jones, who assured him that he would not fail to “fulfil what he 
considered his obligation towards his own country, towards Mex- 
ico, and towards the powers who had interested themselves in the 
peaceful and honorable settlement of this struggle, and that he 
would, therefore, in the course of a few days issue a proclamation 
setting forth the actual situation of affairs as they existed between 
Mexico and the people of this country, and then leave it to them 
and their constitutional agents to dispose of the result as they 
should judge best.”°° Accordingly, on June 4, President Jones 
issued this ploclamation giving an account of the circumstances 
which preceded and led up to the negotiation with Mexico, and 
proclaiming a “cessation of hostilities against Mexico”: 


The Executive is now enabled to declare to the people of Texas 
the actual state of their affairs with respect to Mexico, to the end 
that they may direct and dispose them as they shall judge best for 
the honor and permanent interests of the republic. 

During the course of the last winter it reached the knowledge 
of the Executive, from various sources of information, unofficial 
indeed, but still worthy of attention and credit, that the late and 
present government of Mexico were disposed to a peaceful settle- 
ment of the difficulties with Texas by the acknowledgment of our 
independence, upon the understanding that Texas would maintain 
her separate existence. No action, however, could be taken upon 
the subject, because nothing authentic was known until the month 
of March last, when the representatives of France and Great 
Britain near this government jointly and formally renewed the 
offer of the good offices of those powers with Mexico for the early 
and peaceful settlement of this struggle, upon the basis of the 
acknowledgment of our independence by that republic. 

It would have been the imperative duty of the Executive at once 
to reject these offers if they had been accompanied by conditions 
of any kind whatever. But, with attentive watchfulness in that 
respect, and great disinclination to entangling alliances of any 


“Donelson to Buchanan, June 2, 1845. Senate Doc. No. 1, 29th Cong., 
1 Sess., 64-66. 

“Elliot to Bankhead, June 11, 1845. Adams, British Correspondence 
Concerning Texas, 498-499. 
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description, or with any power, he must declare, in a spirit of 
justice, that no terms or conditions have ever been proposed by 
the two governments in question, or either of them, as the consid- 
eration of their friendly interposition. 

Maturely considering the situation of affairs at that time, the 
Executive felt that it was incumbent upon him not to reject this 
opportunity of securing the people of this country, untrammeled 
by conditions, a peaceful, honorable, and advantageous settlement 
of their difficulties with Mexico, if they should see fit to adopt 
that mode of adjustment. 

Thus influenced, he accepted the good offices of the two powers, 
which, with those of the United States, had been previously in- 
voked by Texas, and placed in the hands of their representatives 
a statement of conditions preliminary to a treaty of peace, which 
he declared he should be ready to submit to the people of this 
country for their decision and action as soon as they were adopted 
by the government of Mexico. But he emphatically reminded 
those functionaries, for the special notice of their governments, 
that he was no more than the agent of the people; that he could 
neither direct, control, nor influence their decision; and that his 
bounden duty was to carry out their determination, constitution- 
ally ascertained and expressed, be it what it might. Our repre- 
sentative at the courts of France and Great Britain, in addition 
to the task of strengthening the friendly dispositions of these gov- 
ernments, was also especially instructed to press upon their at- 
tention, that, if the people of Texas should determine to put an 
end to the separate existence of the country, the Executive, so far 
as depended upon his official action, must and would give imme- 
diate and full effect to their will. 

The circumstances which preceded and led to an understanding 
with Mexico, have thus been stated; and the people, speaking 
through their chosen organs, will now determine as they shall 
judge right. But in the mean time, and until their pleasure can 
be lawfully and constitutionally ascertained, it is the duty of the 
Executive to secure to the nation the exercise of choice between 
the alternative of peace with the world and independence, or an- 
nexation and its contingencies; and he has, therefore, to issue the 
following proclamation : 

Whereas authentic proof has recently been laid before me, to 
the effect that the Congress of Mexico has authorized the govern- 
ment to open negotiations and conclude a treaty with Texas, sub- 
ject to the examination and approbation of that body; and fur- 
ther, that the government of Mexico has accepted the conditions 
prescribed on the part of Texas as preliminary to a final and 
definitive treaty of peace: 

Therefore I, Anson Jones, President of the republic of Texas, 
and commander-in-chief of the army and navy and militia thereof, 
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do hereby make known these circumstances to the citizens of this 
republic, till the same can be more fully communicated to the 
honorable Congress and convention of the people, for their lawful 
action, at the period of their assembling on the 16th June and 
4th July next; and pending the said action, by virtue of the au- 
thority in me vested, I do hereby declare and proclaim a cessation 
of hostilities by land and by sea, against the republic of Mexico, 
or against the citizens and trade thereof.** 


10. Opposition to the Preliminary Treaty with Mexico 


The anti-administration party took the position that President 
Jones had entered into this negotiation with Mexico to create an 
issue on which a majority of the people would unite against the 
American proposal. Therefore, a storm of protest arose. “We 
are informed,” said the editors of the New Orleans Courier, June 
24, “that the feelings of the whole population are aroused to the 
highest pitch by the treacherous conduct of Jones and by his in- 
tention, if left to himself, to throw the republic into the arms of 
England.” Ashbel Smith said that the people appeared frantic 
in their hostility to the negotiation.” 

Donelson thought that the negotiation with Mexico “was noth- 
ing more nor less than a contrivance of Great Britain to defeat 
annexation or to involve Mexico in war with the United States,” 
as Elliot on his return announced that hostilities would ensue if 
Texas accepted the American proposition. To meet this emer- 
gency and to counteract the effect of Elliot’s reports, Donelson, 
keeping within the limits of his instructions of May 23, prepared 
a “paper for the Texas government,” in which he again pledged 
the forces of the United States to protect Texas as soon as the 
government accepted the proposed terms. He sent this commu- 
nication to Allen on June 11, and at the same time urged him 
to adhere strictly to the terms of annexation contained in the first 
and second sections of the joint resolution, and to include nothing 
in the new constitution that would create a doubtful issue in the 
Congress of the United States.** 

As such a large majority of the friends of annexation condemned 


*4 Proclamation by the President of the Republic of Texas. Senate 
Doc. No. 1, 29th Cong., 1 Sess., 81-82; Proclamation Papers of the Re- 
public of Texas, 1845, MS. State Library. 

“Smith, Reminiscences of the Republic of Texas, 72. 

“Donelson to Buchanan, June 11, 1845. House Exec. Doc, No. 1, 29th 
Cong., 1 Sess., 55-56. 
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President Jones in unmeasured terms for entering into the nego- 
tiation with Mexico, on November 23, 1847, Jones, in defense of 
his action, wrote to the editor of the Civilian and Gazette (Gal- 
veston) : 


In March, 1845, the ministers of France and England waited 
upon me, and showed me their instructions. The good offices 
tendered had been frequently invoked by Texas, long before I was 
connected with the executive government, and whether good policy 
or not, I did not feel at liberty to refuse them. It was probable 
that the annexation resolutions had passed in some form or other, 
but the instructions of these ministers had been sent out from 
London and Paris at a period when there was but very little hope 
entertained that those resolutions would succeed in any form at 
all, or that Texas would accept them. They had been sent in 
good faith and in a spirit of kindness evidently, and I think I 
should have been wholly unjustifiable before the people of Texas, 
and the world, if I had refused them. If jealousy of the European 
powers had been the efficient cause of the immense change of senti- 
ment in the United States which had taken place in the last two 
years in its favor, it might be well to keep this jealousy alive a 
little longer. . . . The annexation measure had carried in the 
Senate by one vote. A little reaction in public opinion might 
change many votes perhaps, and the question had to be referred 
to another Congress for final action, and might therefore be lost. 
It behoved the friends of the measure to be prodent. The Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, Mr. Buchanan, bears testimony 
to the efficiency of the movement. . . . One of its good effects 
has been to render us, to a very great extent, a united people on 
the question of annexation. I was desirous to secure entire har- 
mony in the United States on this subject, and it appears from 
this emotion of Mr. Buchanan that I succeeded tolerably well. 

I accepted the good offices of France and England, thus ten- 
dered by their ministers, and prescribed the terms of a prelim- 
inary treaty, and promised the ministers that if signed by the 
executive of Mexico with the consent of the Congress, I would 
submit the proposition it contained, in good faith to the people of 
Texas; and would carry out their will when expressed, but noth- 
ing more. This pledge I subsequently fulfilled amid a storm of 
violent abuse. 

lad the government of the United States adopted the alter- 
native of negotiations as prescribed by the third section of the 
joint resolution for annexation instead of the one they did, . 
by the pendency of so favorable an offer for peace and independ- 
ence, Texas would have been in a position to ask and obtain better 
terms in a treaty for annexation, than she would otherwise have 
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been so that in every way in which the subject can be viewed the 
country would have been benefited by this preliminary treaty. 

Those who so frequently harp on the words “treason and 
traitor,” in reference to the arrangement with Mexico, forget that 
I was not at that time acting for the U. S. 


Despite the fact that the anti-administration party condemned 
President Jones so severely for entering into the preliminary 
treaty with Mexico, Wm. B. Ochiltree, a strong annexationist, of 
Houston, said that it was the duty of the President to accept the 
offices of the foreign powers to obtain from Mexico the terms upon 
which she would be willing to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas, and that since President Jones had stated the terms, and 
Mexico had accepted them, that he was in duty bound to submit 
these propositions to Congress, as the constitution required the 
President to submit all documents in the nature of a treaty to 
the Senate. Furthermore, if he had rejected the offer on his own 
responsibility, that he would have been liable to censure.*° 


11. Congress’s Acceptance of the American Proposal 


After the President issued the proclamation making known the 
negotiation with Mexico, nothing else of importance occurred rela- 
tive to annexation until Congress met, June 16. As soon as Con- 
gress was organized, President Jones presented both the American 
and the Mexican propositions, in accordance with his previous an- 
nouncement, so the alternative of annexation or independence was 
thus placed before the people, and their “free, sovereign, and un- 
biased voice” was to determine “the all important issue.” In his 
message, he assured the members of Congress that in so far as it 
should depend upon the executive to act, he would give immediate 
and full effect to their expressed will.°° 

Two bills relative to annexation were introduced in Congress, 
one in each house, and were unanimously adopted, but, as the bills 
were different in some respects, neither house was willing to accept 
the bill of the other. Therefore, a committee of conference was 
chosen by the two houses to effect a compromise. The substitute 


“Jones, Letters Relating to Annexation, 12-14. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register (Washington), June 11, 1845. 

“Message of President Jones, June 16, 1845. House Journal, 9th Texas 
Cong., 5; Telegraph and Texas Register (Washington), July 25, 1845. 
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bill recommended by this committee was adopted and promptly 


signed by President Jones.® 

Since Donelson did not think that it would be necessary for 
him to remain in Texas after the Texas Congress had accepted the 
American proposition, he had asked permission of Polk to return 
to the United States. Polk, however, wrote him that he did not 
consider it safe for him to leave Texas, as the assent of the existing 
government was but the initiatory step in accomplishing the object 
of his mission. As the measure would not be beyond danger 
until it had been accepted by a convention of the people, it was, 
therefore, very important that the “minister of the United States 
should be on the spot ready to counteract any influences or in- 


»68 


trigues which might be brought to bear upon annexation. 


“Allen to Donelson, June 23, 1845. House Exec, Doc. No. 1, 29th Cong., 
1 Sess., 75-76. 

Polk to Doneison, May 26, 1845. Tennessee Historical Magazine, 
III, 66-67. 
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SOME PRECEDENTS OF THE PERSHING EXPEDITION 
INTO MEXICO? 


J. FRED RIPPY 


Discussions connected with the recent expedition led by General 
John J. Pershing into Mexico evince a striking ignoring of ante- 
cedents. One searches in vain through the contemporary period- 
icals for a clear statement of the precedents upon which the enter- 
prise was based. Only now and then can there be found evidence 
revealing a consciousness on the part of the journalists that Mex- 
ican border difficulties have not been confined to the last decade. 
There are occasional references, for instance, to the brilliant pur- 
suit of Gerénimo into Sonora. For the most part, however, the 
writers maintain a striking silence regarding the past. Even the 
diplomatic correspondence connected with the recent punitive ex- 
pedition has little to say of previous circumstances which have re- 
sembled those leading to the dispatch of Pershing. As now pub- 
lished it contains only two or three references to the period prior 
to 1910.” 

The works of a historical nature which treat the relations of the 
United States and Mexico since 1910 likewise fail to present the 
background necessary to a clear understanding of recent develop- 
ments, most of them plunging immediately into contemporary 
difficulties as if they were entirely new.* In the opinion of the 
writer, this neglect of antecedents furnishes sufficient justification 
for the present article. 

The bold, reckless, and lawless elements of society usually drift 
toward the frontier, where they expect to find adventures suited 
to their taste and freedom from the restraints of more settled 
regions. Here they take advantage of the sparsity of population, 
the international line, the weakness of the local frontier govern- 


The writer desires to make grateful acknowledgment to Professor 
Herbert E. Bolton, whose seminar papers he has freely used. 

*For the correspondence, see The American Journal of International 
Law, X, Supplement, pp. 179ff.; New York Times, July 29, August 5, 
and November 25, 1916; Washington Post, January 3, 1917. These jour- 
nals also contain the best discussion of the expedition from the historical 
standpoint, 

’Among the best discussions of the relations of the United States since 
1910 are, W. F. Johnson, America’s Foreign Relations, II, 334ff.; F. A. 
Ogg, National Progress, 1907-1917, p. 284ff. 
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ments, race and religious prejudices, and whatever else may shield 
them from the punishment deserved for their transgressions. In- 
ternational borders are therefore likely to be the scene of numer- 
ous irregularities and conflicts which threaten constantly to in- 
terrupt the friendly relations of the nations concerned. This has 
been particularly true in the case of the United States and Mexico, 
whose frontiers have all the features mentioned, plus, in the past, 
a large number of wild Indians fond of war and plunder and void 
of any regard for international obligations. The most important 
border disturbances have resulted from the raids of filibusters, 
banditti, and Indians; and the difficulties of dealing with the sit- 
uation have been magnified by the inability of the two govern- 
ments to reach satisfactory agreements regarding extradition or 
mutual crossing of the border in pursuit of marauding bands. In 
fact, the military and police forces of the two nations have not 
often been able to co-operate effectively. Agents of the federal 
government of the United States or local officials of the frontier 
have accordingly been provoked in times of crisis to send troops 
across the boundary often without the consent and even in the 
face of protest on the part of the Mexican government. The most 
important and conspicuous instance of such invasion was the late 
Pershing expedition, but it is only one of a series extending back 
for almost three-quarters of a century. 


The Occupation of Nacogdoches, 1836. The first invasion of 
this type was probably the one which resulted in the occupation 
of Nacogdoches, Texas, in the summer of 1836, although the 
United States government erroneously assumed at the time that 
this town, being east of the Neches River, was within its national 
domain. The year 1836 opened with the Texan revolution in full 
progress. In March occurred the fall of the Alamo and the mas- 
sacre of Goliad, and the following month witnessed the flight of 
the panic-stricken Texans before Santa Anna’s advance. At the 
same time, the Indians on both sides of the border, apparently in- 
stigated by Mexican emissaries, were threatening an outbreak 
which, once begun, was likely to result in indiscriminate robbery 
and murder. If other motives for precaution on the part of the 
Washington government were needed, they could be found in the 
hostile attitude of the advancing Mexican army toward the United 
States and in the indications that certain of its citizens on the 
southwestern frontier entertained designs of aiding Texas in viola- 
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tion of the neutrality laws.* Accordingly, as early as January 23, 
1836, General Edmund P. Gaines, who was then stationed in Flor- 
ida, was ordered to repair to some position near the western bound- 
ary of Louisiana in order to preserve neutrality, to prevent a viola- 
tion of United States soil, and to hold the border Indians in check, 
using force if necessary to accomplish his purpose.® 

Gaines interpreted his instructions in a rather liberal fashion; 
but, as the sequel was to show, he merely divined the intention 
of the Secretary of War. Writing to Cass, who held this post, he 
declared that in case he found “any disposition on the part of the 
Mexicans or their red allies to menace our frontier,” he would feel 
called upon to “anticipate their lawless movements, by crossing 
our supposed or imaginary national boundary, and meeting the 
savage marauders wherever they were to be found in their ap- 
proach toward our frontier.’® 

Before this letter reached Washington the administration had 
already decided upon a line of action similar to that suggested by 
General Gaines. On April 25 this commander was authorized 
“to take such position, on either side of the imaginary boundary 
line;” as would be best adapted to “defensive operations.” He was 
cautioned, however, not to “advance farther than old Fort Nacog- 
doches, which is within.the limits of the United States, as claimed 
by this government.” 

The governors of Louisiana, Tennessee, and Mississippi were 
immediately called upon for volunteers, and the military officials 
of Forts Leavenworth and Gibson were ordered to hold their 
dragoons in readiness to march to the assistance of Gaines. At 
the same time, Congress was asked to extend the time of volunteer 
service to six months. 

Meantime, Gaines had reached the frontier and found the state 
of affairs sufficiently grave to justify his contemplated step. Be- 
fore his preparations could be completed, however, the situation 
was modified by the victory of the Texans at San Jacinto; but the 


*An excellent description of the border situation at this time is given 
in T. M. Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase, 141ff. 

°Cass to Gaines, House Doc. No, 256, 24 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 291), pp. 
40-41. 

°Gaines to Cass, March 29, 1836, House Doc. No. 351, 25 Cong., 2 Sess. 
(Ser. 332), p. 768. 

"House Doc, No. 256, 24 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 291), pp. 43-44. 
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zealous General Gaines soon professed to descry future danger. 
Opportune Indian atrocities, an appeal from the Texans for pro- 
tection, and reports that the Mexicans were preparing to rescue 
their President and instigate a general savage uprising led him 
to dispatch Colonel Whistler to occupy Nacogdoches while he made 
another call upon the governors for reinforcements. 

The occupation was approved by the Secretary of War, but he 
intercepted the state militia. The President, on the other hand, 
assumed a more cautious attitude and questioned the wisdom of 
Gaines’s action. The troops were nevertheless allowed to remain 
upon what was in reality Mexican soil until near the close of 
1836. During this time, however, there occurred no important 
Indian outbreak and no Mexican invasion. Accordingly nothing 
of value was accomplished; but the episode did lead to a warm 
diplomatic contest, which resulted in the withdrawal of the Mex- 
ican minister and the intensification of Mexican bitterness and 
suspicion already aroused by the belief that the United States 
entertained covert designs upon Texas.‘ 

The government of the United States justified Gaines’s action 
upon the ground of international law and of treaty obligations to 
Mexico. Secretary of State Forsyth maintained that under the 
33d article of the treaty of April 5, 1831, the troops of the United 
States, in order to protect Mexican “territory against the Indians 
within the United States . . . might justly be sent into the 
heart of Mexico. Nor could the good faith and friendship of the 
act be doubted if troops of the United States were sent into Mex- 
ican territory to prevent . . . Mexican Indians, justly sus- 
pected of such design, from assailing the frontier settlements of 
the United States.”® Forsyth declared further that the occupa- 
tion of Nacogdoches rested “upon principles of the law of nations 

. . upon immutable principles of self-defence—upon the 
principles which justify decisive measures of precaution to pre- 
vent irreparable evil to our own or to a neighboring people.”?° 


The Callahan Expedition, 1855. Some twenty years after this 
occurrence there took place an invasion of Mexican soil which had 


SMarshall, op. cit., 157ff. 

*Forsyth to Gorostiza, May 10, 1836, House Doc. No. 256, 24 Cong., 1 
Sess. (Ser. 291), pp. 33-35; quoted also in J. B. Moore, A Digest of In- 
ternational Law (1906 ed.), IT, 419-420. 

”Forsyth to Ellis, Dec. 16, 1836, quoted in Moore, op. et loc. cit. 
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more important results. It was occasioned by outrages committed 
upon the Texan frontier settlements by Indians who had their 
lodges in Mexico, and partially supported by planters desirous of 
recovering runaway slaves who were accustomed to find refuge on 
the south side of the Rio Grande. The expedition consisted of 
three companies of Texan volunteers, led by J. H. Callahan, a 
veteran of the Fannin massacre, and under orders of the governor 
of Texas."1 They crossed the river early in October, 1855, and 
soon afterwards had an encounter some distance south of the in- 
ternational line with a combined force of Indians and Mexicans. 
Defeated and compelled to retreat, they fell back upon Piedras 
Negras, pillaging and burning the town on October 6 and then 
withdrawing before a considerable Mexican force into United 
States territory.’ 

In regard to the expedition, W. L. Marcy, then Secretary of 
State, took the stand that “if Mexican Indians, whom Mexico is 
bound to restrain, are permitted to cross its border and commit 
depredations in the United States they may be chased across the 
border and there punished.” He admitted, however, that the 
right was reciprocal. “If Indians whom the United States are 
bound to restrain shall, under the same circumstances, make a 
hostile incursion into Mexico, this Government will not complain 
if the Mexican forces who may be sent to repel them shall cross 
to this side of the line for that purpose, provided that in so doing 
they abstain from injuring persons and property of citizens of 
the United States.”** These statements would seem to indicate 
that the expedition at least was justified by the United States 
whether it proceeded under the authority of the federal govern- 
ment or not. It had not been possible for the Texan troops to 
refrain from “injuring persons and property” of citizens of Mex- 
ico, however, and the excesses committed at this time were des- 


“The governor’s instructions have not been found, but Callahan’s re- 
port to the state executive clearly indicates that the troops proceeded 
under his orders. See Callahan to Governor Pease, Oct. 13. 1855, 
State Gazette (Texas), Oct. 20, 1855. 

“For a fuller discussion of this episode, see the present writer’s “Bor- 
der Troubles Along the Rio Grande, 1848-1860,” The Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXIII (October, 1919), 99-102. 

8Francis Wharton, A Digest of International Law (1886 ed.} I, 230; 


Moore, op. cit., II, 421. 
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tined before the matter was settled to cost the United States thou- 


sands of dollars.'* 


President Buchanan's Proposed Occupation of Northern Mex- 
ico, 1858, 1859, 1860. Injuries alleged to have been inflicted by 
Mexican Indians and desperadoes upon citizens of the United 
States residing in northwestern Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
furnished one of the motives which led President Buchanan, in 
December, 1858, to ask for the permission of Congress to “assume 
a temporary protectorate over the northern portions of Chihuahua 
and Sonora and to establish military posts within the same,” the 
protection to be withdrawn as soon as local Mexican governments 
sufficiently strong to take over the duty could be established. This 
request was repeated in 1859 and again in 1860, but Congress re- 
fused to grant the desired permission and no action was taken.’® 


Cortina and the Orders of Robert FE. Lee, 1859-1860. During 
this same period there developed upon the northern frontier of 
Mexico a character somewhat similar to “Pancho” Villa. Juan 
Nepomucina Cortina—sometimes written “Cortinas’—was of Mex- 
ican extraction but of uncertain citizenship. A native of Camargo 
and probably taught the lesson of hatred for the “Gringos” at an 
early day, he was old enough to fight in the army of Arista during 
the war between the United States and Mexico. After the treaty 
of 1848 he moved with his mother and brother to their ranch a 
few miles above Brownsville, Texas. Here he not only fell in 
with the rough company of the frontier; but heard reports of and 
probably witnessed maltreatment of the Mexicans in the region 
by the Texans. He seems soon to have earned the reputation of 
a lawless, dangerous man; and though uneducated, and not very 
attractive personally, he seems to have exercised great influence 
over the Mexican population of the section. Because of his value 
as a political asset, and by virtue of the support of a band of armed 
desperadoes ready to do his bidding, he managed to escape pun- 
ishment. Finally, however, in the summer and fall of 1859 sev- 
eral murders committed in Brownsville and threats to burn the 





“Jor the awards granted to the persons injured during this raid by 
Joint Claims Commission which sat under the conventien of July, 1868, 
see Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 31, 44 Cong., 2 Sess. (Ser. 1720). 

*J. D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (1898 ed.), 
V, 521, passim; Sen. Jour. 35 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 342; “Mr. Buchanan’s 
Administration,” Buchanan, Works (J. B. Moore ed.), XII, 251. 
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town and kill all the Anglo-Saxon population, together with the 
rifling of the United States mails, led the military authorities to 
take action. 

But Cortina’s forces were increased by volunteers and conscripts 
until he was able to hold out against the Texas Rangers and the 
volunteers sent to dislodge him. For some three or four months 
he had things in the region pretty much his own way. When hard 
pressed he simply crossed over the boundary, where he was re- 
ceived as a hero and furnished needed recruits and supplies—he 
was the champion of the injured Mexican race. Summing up 
the results of Cortina’s depredations, Major Heintzelman of the 
United States army said in part: “The whole country from 
Brownsville to Rio Grande City, one hundred and twenty miles 
and back to the Arroyo Colorado, has been laid waste. There is 
not an American [left] or any property belonging to an American 
that could be destroyed in this large tract of land. . . . There 
have been fifteen Americans and eighty friendly Mexicans killed.”*® 

It required the combined efforts of the federal troops and the 
local militia, in addition to the co-operation of the Mexican mili- 
tary forces finally to break up and scatter Cortina’s band. On 
December 14, 1859, Major Heintzelman with 165 Regulars and 
120 Rangers advanced upon his position. Cortina retreated north- 
ward, avoiding a serious engagement until December 27, when his 
forces were overtaken and routed near Rio Grande City. He then 
fled into Mexico, leaving his “guns, ammunition and baggage carts, 
provisions, and everything he could throw away to lighten his 
flight.” About sixty of his troops were killed or drowned in the 
river, and the rest escaped into Mexico without their arms. Cor- 
tina afterwards moved southward along the Mexican frontier, col- 
lecting the remnants of his scattered forces and eventually estab- 
lishing his camp at La Bolza, about thirty-five miles above Browns- 
ville, with the intention of capturing the American steamboat 
Ranchero on its way down the river. But when, in February, 
1860, he attempted to seize this vessel a party of Rangers who had 
held themselves in readiness crossed over to the Mexican side of 
the stream and administered a sound defeat. Cortina then set 
up at La Mesa Ranch, but once more the Rangers, this time ac- 


*Heintzelman to Lee, March 1, 1860, House Exec. Doc. No. 81, 36 Cong., 
1 Sess. (Ser. 1056), p. 13. 
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companied by a detachment of Regulars, entered Mexico and forced 
him to flee. 

The whole Cortina affair gave occasion to many wild rumors 
and false reports; and although the government at Washington 
received intimations that the reports were exaggerated, the sit- 
uation was deemed sufficiently grave to demand special attention. 
Accordingly, Colonel Robert E. Lee, who was thought to possess 
superior fitness for the task, was placed in command on the fron- 
tier early in 1860. He was instructed to demand that the Mex- 
ican authorities break up the bands of Cortina who found lodg- 
ment on the south side of the Rio Grande, and in case they failed 
to accomplish this plain duty, to cross into Mexico and disperse 
the marauders with the forces under his command. 

Contrary to some of the reports which had reached Washington, 
the Mexican civil and military authorities had already shown a 
disposition to oppose Cortina. Upon two occasions the national 
guards of Matamoras had given succor to Brownsville. Both the 
state government of Matamoras and the Mexican national govern- 
ment not only approved the action of these troops, but instructed the 
military commander of the line of the Bravo to prevent the followers 
of Cortina from crossing, and to pursue and punish them in con- 
cert with the forces of the United States in case they did. This 
official seems to have co-operated with the American soldiers when 
they crossed over in pursuit of Cortina in the month of February ; 
and against these invasions themselves no protest appears to have 
been made, although alleged acts of violence to Mexican property 
and firing upon a troop of Mexican soldiers was resented. There- 
fore, when in April, 1860, Lee entered into communication with 
the Mexican authorities and made known to them his instructions, 
he received civil and agreeable replies, followed by vigorous meas- 
ures which sent Cortina into the Burgos mountains in search of 
a hiding place, and rendered a punitive expedition on the part of 
Lee unnecessary.” 


Conditions Along the Border, 1869-1880. During the some fif- 
teen or sixteen years subsequent to the Civil War in the United 
States and the fall of Maximilian in Mexico conditions on the in- 
ternational border, and especially along the Rio Grande, were 
probably more unsettled and irritating than ever before or since. 


“On this entire affair see Rippy, op. cit., 103ff, and authorities there 
cited. 
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The states to the north of the line were suffering from the dis- 
orders of the reconstruction and the constant ravages of the In- 
dians, while the states to the south were perturbed by revolutions 
and counter-revolutions characteristic of the section from the 
achievement of Mexico’s independence to the régime of the iron- 
handed Diaz. On the right bank of the lower Rio Grande bands 
of cattle thieves were systematically organized. Many of them 
were probably American citizens, but others were not; and it was 
hard to ascertain the truth and to exercise discrimination. Above 
Laredo, Texas, the American border was being laid waste by In- 
dians, which the inhabitants of the region declared to live in the 
mountain fastnesses of Coahuila and Chihuahua. It was thought, 
too, that the savages were often guided in their raids by the su- 
perior intelligence of Mexicans. Of course most of the Indians 
had taken advantage of the disorders of the Civil War to escape 
from reservations in the United States, and the natives still re- 
siding on those reservations often made destructive incursions into 
Mexico, murdering an average of some forty Mexicans annually ;'§ 
but it was difficult to view the question from both sides, and the 
United States might obviously argue that the subjugation of the 
Mexican Indians and the Mexican cattle thieves would be advan- 
tageous to both countries. 

If the reports of the successive commissions sent by the United 
States to the border may be relied upon, conditions were little 
short of appalling. If fifty per cent is subtracted for exagger- 
ation one could still well believe that they were grave. Matters 
reached their worst stage between 1870 and 1880. At the begin- 
ning of this period Cortina came again into prominence on the 
frontier. The outlaws and cattle thieves were said to have rallied 
to him with an enthusiastic devotion which rendered him “more 
powerful in that locality than any other authority, national or 
state.” As an official of the Mexican government, he was re- 
ported to have winked at and participated in cattle “lifting.” In- 
deed, it was declared that trade in stolen cattle had enabled him 
to place on deposit in an English bank the snug sum of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, while he retained enough of them to stock 
four large ranches. Moreover, if reports of the Americans may 


’House Exec. Doc. No. 1, 43 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 1594), Part I, p. 691, 
passim; H. H. Bancroft, The North Mexican States and Texas, II, 704. 
*Ho, Rept. No. 701, 45 Cong., 2 Sess. (Ser. 1824), p. VI. 
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be relied upon, Mexican authorities of smaller caliber assumed the 
same attitude.*° 

The number of cattle carried off by the raiders was alleged to 
be enormous. In southwestern Texas cattle raising was followed 
on a very large scale during this period, ranches comprising from 
ten to two hundred thousand acres and stocked with from fifty 
to seventy-five thousand head not being uncommon. Horse rais- 
ing was likewise engaged in to a considerable extent along the 
lower Rio Grande, and on a much larger scale farther to the north- 
west. The raids of the thieves threatened to destroy these im- 
portant industries. During the nine years between 1866 and 
1875 the number of stock between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
and south of Laredo decreased almost 80 per cent. A federal 
grand jury convened in Texas in the spring of 1872 reckoned that 
there had been stolen from this section since the close of the Civil 
War an average of five thousand cattle per month.*t The records 
for the customs house at Brownsville during this period were said 
to show that twenty-five per cent of the hides exported from Mex- 
ico into Texas at this point bore brands of Texan stock raisers, 
while another twenty-five per cent gave evidence of having been 
altered or otherwise defaced. From this it was judged that a 
great many of them were stolen from Texas.*° 

While the main object of the raiders who crossed over into the 
Rio Grande-Nueces region was the theft of cattle, they were in- 
evitably led into the perpetration of even worse outrages. Travel- 
ers who chanced to meet them and individuals who were thought 
likely to give out incriminating information were murdered ; thou- 
sands of dollars in money, merchandise, and other property were 
taken; towns were raided; postoffices and customs houses were 
looted; and numerous public officials were killed. In fact, be- 
tween 1875 and 1877 the situation in this section amounted to a 
reign of terror.*° 

Depredations committed by Mexican Indians in the region 
above Laredo and westward to the borders of Arizona were re- 
ported to be equally bad, and it was declared that Arizona was 


*Tbid., No. 343, 44 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 1709), p. 1ff. 

*Tbid., App., pp. 78-79, 92, 97-100, 115, passim. 

House Exec. Doc. No. 39, 42 Cong. 3 Sess. (Ser. 1565), p, 20. 

For the conditions during this period, see Ho. Rept. No. 701, 45 Cong., 
2 Sess. (Ser. 1824), and a document bound with the same entitled, 


“Texas Frontier Troubles.’” 
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suffering both from Indians, who made their escape into Sonora, 
and from Mexican bandits. The savages consisted mainly, how- 
ever, of stray bands belonging to the Lipan, Comanche, Apache, 
and Kickapoo tribes, who found shelter in the mountains of 
Coahuila and Chihuahua. A great many horses and sheep were 
raised on the frontiers of northwest Texas and of New Mexico; 
but the ravages of these Indians made such occupations extremely 
perilous. Indeed, the reports alleged that many of the ranches 
had been entirely broken up. Thousands of stock were stolen, 
killed and scattered; frequent murders occurred, and_ several 
women and children were carried away into captivity. 

The general situation can probably be best set forth by the tes- 
timony of three officials of the United States army who were sta- 
tioned on this frontier. Lieutenant Colonel W. R. Shafter, who 
had been at Fort Clark, Texas, since 1867, testified in 1878 that 
there was hardly a family which had dwelt for any length of time 
in the region without having sacrificed a member to the savages.** 
William Steele, who was Adjutant General of the State of Texas 
at the time, stated that fifty-seven Indian parties had killed forty 
citizens of Texas between 1875 and 1878.7° Colonel Hatch of 
New Mexico reported in 1879 that twenty-five persons had re- 
cently been massacred by Mexican Indians, who had purchased 
arms, ammunition and supplies from the frontier towns of Chi- 
huahua, and that fourteen soldiers and scouts had been killed in 
pursuit of the raiders.*° 

The policy of the Mexican government in regard to these raids 
was ineffective, and in the eyes of the government of the United 
States, dilatory and indifferent. The historian may explain the 
Mexican attitude by the inability of the national government of 
Mexico to enforce its will upon the frontier governments; by 
hatred and suspicion felt toward the United States because of 
former aggressions; by the fact that the Indians in question had 
for the most part escaped from reservations on the northern side 
of the boundary, and that such Indians had often inflicted in- 
juries upon Mexico; by the exasperation which the formation of 
Mexican revolutionary parties on American soil occasioned; and, 


*“°Texas Frontier Troubles,” p. 23. 

*Ibid., p. 48. 

Summarized in Hunter to Zamacona, Nov. 7, 1879, Ho, Ex. Doo. No. 
1, 46 Cong., 3 Sess. (Ser. 1951), pp. 780-781. 
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lastly, by interior disturbances which appeared to the successive 
Mexican administrations more important than the disorders on 
the frontier. This side of the question could hardly have been 
expected to make a strong appeal at the time, however; and such 
a view of the matter would have afforded small consolation to 
those inhabitants of the United States frontier who were being 
injured and outraged by Mexican Indians and bandits. It will 
not occasion surprise, therefore, when it is learned that numerous 
punitive expeditions invaded Mexican territory during this period. 


Venustiano Carranza’s List of Invasions. In fact, the expedi- 
tions were so numerous that when the late President Carranza de- 
sired to prove that the recent so-called violations of Mexican soil 
by the United States were not confined to his administration, he 
did not have to go outside of the decade subsequent to 1873. 
Within that period he was able to find some twenty-three in- 
stances.** The remainder of this paper will be confined to a de- 
scription of the more important of these and the circumstances 
under which they proceeded, and to a statement of some of the 
agreements which President Porfirio Diaz and the United States 
government were able to reach in regard to the mutual crossing 
of the border in pursuit of depredating bands. 


The MacKenzie Raid. Carranza began his list by referring to 
the Kickapoo troubles which culminated in the MacKenzie raid 
of 1873. For several years these Indians had made bold incur- 
sions far into the interior of western and northwestern Texas, so 
far indeed as to arouse suspicion that they were being led by white 
men.** In 1869 the United States began urging upon the Mex- 
ican government the necessity of co-operation in an attempt to 
bring the culprits back to their reservation in the United States 
and the advisability of permitting troops of the United States to 
cross the line in pursuit of the hostiles. The Mexican foreign 
office replied that the latter request could only be granted with 
the consent of the Mexican Congress, and showed great reluctance 
to ask their consent. The United States first warned Mexico that 
it might become necessary to pursue the hostile Indians into Mex- 
ican territory without the permission of the Mexican government, 
but later decided, out of consideration for the embarrassment oc- 


“Message of September 1, 1919. 
**Ho, Ex. Doc. No. 1, 41 Cong., 2 Sess. (Ser. 1412), Part II, p. 143. 
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casioned by the disturbed political conditions in Mexico, not to 
press the matter for the time being.*® The Mexican government 
did offer its assistance in the “just and humane object” of remov- 
ing the Indians to the northern side of the boundary; but the 
agents of the United States who were sent down in the summer 
of 1871 to accomplish this object met with opposition on the part 
of the local inhabitants and officials and returned home in disgust.*° 
Another attempt made during the following year prove equally 
futile.** 

Thus the question stood*? when in May, 1873, news reached 
Colonel R. 8. MacKenzie, who was stationed at Fort Clark, Texas, 
that the Kickapoos had made a raid and escaped with a drove of 
horses. He and Lieutenant Bullis immediately took up the trail, 
and leading their troops into Coahuila, they fell upon the Indian 
village of Remolino, killing nineteen of the savages, capturing 
some forty, and recovering sixty or seventy head of horses.** 

There are several bits of evidence indicating that MacKenzie 
may not have been acting contrary to the wishes of the United 
States government. In the first place, on January 16, 1873, Sec- 
retary of State Hamilton Fish wrote the minister of the United 
States in Mexico that the Mexican government appeared “so apa- 
thetic or so powerless to prevent such [Indian] raids that sooner 
or later this government [i. e., the United States] will have no 
other alternative than to endeavor to secure quiet on the frontier 
by seeking the marauders and punishing them in their haunts 
wherever they may be. Of course we should prefer that this 
should be done with the consent, if not with the co-operation, of 
Mexico. It is certain, however, that if the grievances shall be 
persisted in, the remedy adverted to will not remain untried.” 

“Fish to Nelson, June 26, 1871, quoted in Moore, op cit., TT, 485; Nel- 
son to Fish, August 30, 1871, House Exec. Doc. No. 1, 42 Cong., 2 Sess. 
(Ser. 1502), Part I, p. 635; Ibid, pp. 662-663, 

*House Exec. Doc. No. 1, 42 Cong., 2 Sess. (Ser. 1502), Part I, pp. 649- 
650. 

House Exec. Doc. No. 1, 42 Cong., 3 Sess, (Ser. 1552), Part I, p. 416ff. 

2In the fall of 1873 some four hundred Kickapoos were removed to 
the United States, and two years later about one hundred and _ thirty 
more were persuaded to return. See Ho. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 43 Cong., 2 Sess. 
(Ser. 1634), Part I, p. 716; and Ibid., 44 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 1673), Part 
I, p. 896. 

%3House Misc. Doc. No. 64, 45 Cong., 2 Sess. (Ser. 1820), pp. 187-188; 
Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, p. 424. 

*House Exec. Doc. No. 1, 43 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 1594), Part I, p. 643. 
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Second, on January 22, 1874, Fish wrote the Secretary of War 
that an incursion into Mexico when necessary for the dispersal of 
a band of Indian marauders, was not a violation of the law of 
nations.** Third, Colonel MacKenzie does not appear to have 
been censured for his act; or if censured, he was certainly not re- 
moved from his post.*® Fourth, when this raid was later referred 
to as a precedent, the American government seems to have ac- 
quiesced.** 


The McNally-Randlett Invasion, 1875. The next expedition 
of which definite details have been acquired, but the fifth in the 
enumeration of Carranza, was that which crossed the international 
boundary in pursuit of cattle thieves in November, 1875. Cap- 
tain Randlett of the United States army had been encamped with 
about eighty men at Edinburg for some time, when he received 
news that thieves with a herd of cattle were on their way to the 
Rio Grande. He immediately dispatched a courier to Ringgold 
Barracks for help and a telegram to Fort Brown for more specific 
orders, while he sent out scouts to ascertain the ford where the 
robbers would be most likely to attempt to cross with their booty. 
From Fort Brown on November 16, he received the command: 
“Tf you catch the thieves, hit them hard. If you come up to them 
while they cross the river, follow them into Mexico.” From the 
scouts which he had sent out he learned, on November 17, that a 
herd of cattle were being driven toward the river with the prob- 
able intention of effecting a crossing near Las Cyevas during the 


“Moore, op. cit., p. 42]. 

“The reports of the Adjutant General show that he continued to re- 
main at Fort Clark. 

*A Jarge number of murders and robberies committed in Texas in the 
spring and summer of 1874 and the absence of what appeared to be 
sufficient protection on the part of the federal army, led the Texas gov- 
ernment to raise companies of minute men to protect the frontier. The 
governor gave at least one of the captains of these companies orders to 
pursue the marauders into Mexican territory. When questioned in re- 
gard to this step by the Washington government, he argued that if 
troops of the government of the United States had a right to “cross 
the national boundary and continue pursuit of marauders on Mexican 
soil, . . . Texas forces which are doing the duty which ought to 
be performed by the United States troops . . . have the same right.” 
House Report No, 343, 44 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 1709), pp. XVI, 161-167. 
In these conclusions the attorney general seems to have acquiesced. 
House Exec. Doc. No. 13, 45 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 1773), p. 62. The fact 
that Carranza mentions this affair in his message may indicate that a 
raid took place in pursuance of the order. 
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run of the day. Preparations for pursuit were hastily made, and 
shortly after 4 o’clock the troops reached the river, where they 
found the thieves forcing the cattle off of a steep bank into the 
stream. An encounter took place, but it was soon interrupted by 
darkness. Randlett then wrote the alcalde of Las Cuevas de- 
manding the return of the cattle and the delivery of the thieves, 
whose names he supplied. At the same time, he prepared to move 
to the Mexican shore early the next morning. 

Just before daybreak Major Clendenin of Ringgold Barracks 
arrived and, taking command, forbade Randlett te cross the river 
on the ground that it would be bad faith to do so while nego- 
tiations were in progress. A little later Randlett received a com- 
munication from the alcalde which informed him that while a 
few of the cattle had been recovered the thieves had escaped with 
most of the herd in the direction of Camargo. Randlett there- 
upon sent a dispatch to the authorities of Camargo and enclosed 
a copy of his orders. Clendenin, in the meantime, had reported 
the situation to the commander at Fort Brown and asked for fur- 
ther instructions; and, in reply, had received the following order: 
“Tf you have not crossed when this reaches you, await arrival of 
Major Alexander, who will be at Las Cuevas to-morrow with two 
companies. General is afraid you have not men enough.” 

About noon of the 18th, and before Alexander had arrived with 
reinforcements, Captain McNally of the Texas Rangers came upon 
the scene and declared his intention of crossing the river as soon 
as his troop should arrive. Clendenin urged McNally to wait 
until Alexander came, but the captain of the Rangers remained 
obdurate. Thereupon Clendenin remarked: “If you are deter- 
mined to cross, we will cover your return, but cannot cross at 
present to help you.” A Gatling gun was then placed in position 
on the left bank of the Rio Grande, and Randlett was ordered to 
protect McNally’s return, but not to enter Mexican territory un- 
less it appeared that the Texan troops were on the point of being 
massacred. Clendenin then departed for Ringgold Barracks, leav- 
ing Randlett in charge until] Alexander should arrive. 

3y early morning of the 19th McNally had succeeded in getting 
his men and five horses across the Rio Grande. A considerable 
skirmish ensued, and about two hundred and fifty Mexican regu- 
lars soon put in their appearance. A part of the fighting took 
place within sight of the American troops; and Randlett, believ- 
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ing that the Texas Rangers were on the point of annihilation, 
began to dispatch federal troops to his assistance. After the ex- 
change of several volleys, a truce to last until nine o’clock Novem- 
ber 20, was agreed upon. Just at this moment Alexander arrived 
from Fort Brown and commanded the immediate withdrawal of 
the United States forces. Although McNally declared that he 
would not return until the Mexican authorities delivered up the 
cattle and the thieves in accordance with the terms of the truce, 
he and his men retired the following day.*s 

There seems to have been some confusion in regard to the orders 
directing the crossing of the international line in pursuit of the 
thieves. The telegram of November 16 had plainly said, “follow 
them into Mexico” in case they were overtaken at the river’s bank, 
while that of November 18 did not forbid the crossing, but merely 
asked for delay on the ground that the forces then present were 
not sufficient. These telegrams were signed by Helenus Dodt, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General, and they contained the ex- 
pression, “by order of Colonel J. H. Potter.” Yet, on November 
19, Potter telegraphed Brigadier General E. O. C. Ord, who had 
charge of the military department of Texas, that Randlett’s action 
had been taken in violation of orders; and on the following day 
Ord instructed Potter to notify the Mexican authorities that the 
troops of the United States were ordered not to cross the Rio 
Grande. In reply to a protest on the part of General Fuero of 
the Mexican army, Potter accordingly declared that the troops of 
the United States had crossed into Mexico in disobedience of 
orders. Almost two years later the Mexican government com- 
plained that it had not been informed of any punishment being 
inflicted upon the subordinate officials for their disobedience.* 
Moreover, when Mexico made diplomatic protest against the vio- 
lation of its national soil, the Department of State seems to have 
made no response.*° 

*SNevertheless, these vigorous measures seem to have borne fruit; for 
on November 21, seventy-six cattle were brought to Ringgold Barracks, 
and reports alleged that seven of the robbers were killed and several 
wounded by the Mexicans themselves. 

“Originals of the telegrams to Randlett and Clendenin have not been 
seen, but copies are contained in Randlett to Acting Adjutant General, 
Dec. 1, 1875. On the whole affair see House Report No. 343, 44 Cong., 1 
Sess. (Ser, 1709), pp. 87-96; and House Exec. Doc. No. 13, 45 Cong., 1 Sess, 
(Ser. 1773), p. 62. 

“Vallarta to Cuellar, August 18, 1877, House Doc. No. 13, 45 Cong., 
1 Sess., pp. 62-63. 
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General Ord Assumes Responsibility. Whatever may be the 
truth in regard to this invasion, it is certain that the expeditions 
which took place during the next two years were authorized by 
General Ord. On December 6, 1877, he testified before the con- 
gressional committee on military affairs as follows: “I gave or- 
ders nearly two years ago to cross over on a fresh trail, I stated 
my reasons for giving the order and communicated the orders to 
the administration, and I received no instructions in regard to the 
matter. The order was not disapproved and consequently it was 
tacitly approved.*? The majority of these expeditions represented 
attempts to punish Indians who had escaped into Mexico after 
having raided into United States territory. A brief description 
of two of them may serve to represent their general nature. 

During the months of April and May, 1876, twelve Texans were 
killed by the Lipans led by their chief, Washo Lobo; and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel W. R. Shafter of Fort Duncan, incensed by these 
outrages, determined to pursue the perpetrators into Coahuila. 
Accordingly he dispatched Lieutenant Bullis across the Rio Grande 
at a ford about sixty miles above the mouth of the Pecos, with the 
purpose of spying out the camp of the savages and falling upon it. 
But the Indians were warned of his approach, and little was ac- 
complished. A raid made in the following July proved more suc- 
cessful, however. Shafter and Bullis passed over the Rio Grande 
some twenty-five miles above its junction with the Pecos, and 
marched southward into Mexico for five or six days. The main 
army of invasion then halted, and Bullis was sent ahead with 
twenty scouts and as many soldiers to hunt for a village which was 
reported to be on the San Antonio River. At dawn on July 30, 
discovering that they were near a Lipan camp, they made an im- 
mediate onslaught, which resulted in the death of fourteen Indians, 
the capture of four squaws and ninety-six horses and mules, and 
the destruction of the entire Indian village. Bullis then turned 
northward, joining Shafter on the following day. Before leaving 
Mexican soil, however, they had another encounter with a band of 
Indians who had been marauding in Texas, but with less success 
than on the former occasion.** 

In December, 1876, and in January, 1877, the Lipans, accom- 
panied by the Mescalero Apaches, again ventured over into the re- 


“House Misc. Doc. No. 64, 45 Cong., 2 Sess. (Ser. 1820), p. 103. 
“Tbid., pp. 188-189. 
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gion around Fort Clark, where they picked up two or three hundred 
head of cattle and more than sixty horses. Lieutenant Bullis with 
his company, assisted by Captain Keys with two hundred negro 
cavalry, pursued the band about one hundred and twenty-five miles 
into Mexico, without being able to overtake them or to recover any 
considerable amount of stolen property.** 


The Ord Orders, June, 1877. In spite of these punitive expe- 
ditions the Indian incursions continued, and there seemed less co- 
operation than ever on the part of Mexico. The lack of co-oper- 
ation may be explained in part by the political disturbances which 
were occasioned by the attempt of Porfirio Diaz to depose Lerdo 
de Tejada and gain control of the government. It was apparently 
due in part, also, to the unfriendly attitude of a group of frontier 
governors.** At any rate, on March 9, 1877, Shafter was impelled 
to write that “not the slightest attempt” was being made by the 
Mexicans to prevent the Indians from making incursions into the 
United States, but, on the contrary, they were “finding a refuge in 
the towns when pursued, and a market for their stolen plunder at 
all times.”4° When General Sheridan forwarded this letter to 
Washington on March 19, he recommended that “the Mexican gov- 
ernment be compelled to prevent these hostile incursions.”** A 
few days later the hostility of at least one of the frontier governors 
was evinced by the proposal to punish as traitors certain of the 
Mexican guides who had aided the American troops in their pur- 
suit of Indians upon Mexican soil. News soon reached General 
Ord that two of these were being held at Piedras Negras, and there- 
upon he dispatched Colonel Shafter and Adjutant General Taylor 
to rescue them; but the prisoners were hurried away before the jail 


“Tbid., pp. 190-191, 

“Speaking of an interview which he had with the foreign minister, 
Foster wrote: “In connection with the embarassments attending bor- 
der affairs, I referred to the fact that the governors of all the Mexican 
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tion to the American officials . . . General Trias, just elected gov- 
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over his on signature, manifested his hostile sentiments.” Foster to 
Evarts, June 20, 1877, House Exec. Doc, No. 1, 45 Cong., 2 Sess. (Ser. 
1793), Part I, p. 413. 
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45 Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 1773), pp. 4-5. 
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could be seized. The American forces were then withdrawn and 
General Ord sent word to the governor of Coahuila that any injury 
to the guides would be considered as a declaration of the intention 
to co-operate with the savages in their depredations.** Before the 
close of April, reports of another raid were sent to headquarters; 
and on May 5, Sheridan repeated his recommendation of the pre- 
vious March, while it was reiterated by Sherman on the 29th.*® 

These occurrences led the Washington government to issue posi- 
tive orders for the crossing of the Mexican border in the pursuit of 
Indian and Mexican marauders. On June 1, 1877, General Sher- 
man was instructed in regard to the southwestern frentier as 
follows: 


The President desires that the utmost vigilence on the part of 
the military forces in Texas be exercised for the suppression of 
these raids. It is very desirable that efforts to this end . 
be made with the co-operation of the Mexican authorities; and you 
will instruct General Ord, commanding in Texas, to invite such co- 
operation on the part of the local Mexican authorities, and to in- 
form them that while the President is anxious to avoid giving 
offense to Mexico, he is nevertheless convinced that the invasion of 
our territory by armed and organized bodies of thieves and robbers 
to prey upon our citizens should not be longer endured. 

General Ord will at once notify the Mexican authorities along 
the Texan border, of the great desire of the President to unite with 
them in efforts to suppress the long continued lawlessness. At the 
same time he will inform those authorities that if the Government 
of Mexico shall continue to neglect the duty of suppressing these 
outrages, that duty will devolve upon this government, and will be 
performed, even if its performance should render necessary the oc- 
casional crossing of the border by our troops. You will, therefore, 
direct General Ord that in case the lawless incursions continue he 
will be at liberty, in the use of his own discretion, when in pursuit 
of a band of marauders, and when his troops are either in sight of 
them or upon a fresh trail, to follow them across the Rio Grande, 
and to overtake and punish them, as well as retake stolen property 
taken from our citizens and found in their hands on the Mexican 
side of the line.*® 


These instructions provoked loud protests from the Mexican gov- 
ernment. The invasions which the military forces of the United 
States had made during the past four years had already occasioned 
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considerable irritation and given the Mexican newspaper press ma- 
terials which they used to create the impression that the United 
States was desirous of stirring up trouble. This irritation was in- 
creased by the report®® of the House Committee, made on February 
29, 1876, in favor of the general practice of sending troops across 
the international line, and it was alleged in Mexico that the pur- 
pose of the expeditions was not to put down the raids, but to seize 
more territory.’ News of the Ord orders now brought matters to 
a critical stage. The Diaz government, correctly gaging popular 
sentiment, instructed General Gerénimo Trevifio to advance im- 
mediately to the frontier with his division with the view of co-oper- 
ating with the forces of the United States in putting down the dis- 
turbing elements on the frontier, but to “repel force with force” in 
case of an invasion of Mexican soil by the United States army.*? 
This declaration rallied all factions to its support. The news- 
papers, whether Conservative or Liberal, Lerdista or Porfirista, 
Spanish or Mexican, called upon every loyal son of Mexico to sup- 
port the new president in his opposition to the colossus which was 
merely using the frontier depredations as a pretext for making war 
on a friendly nation.** Moreover, the condition was rendered more 
tense by the fact that the United States was withholding recogni- 
tion from the Diaz government until some step should be taken to 
improve the border situation, while Diaz, apparently under the im- 
pression that the government of the United States was being in- 
fluenced by his enemies, especially Lerdo de Tejada, seemed de- 
termined to make the cancellation of the Ord orders a sine qua non 
to any agreement looking toward the final solution of the border 
difficulties.** 


Invasions Under the Ord Orders, 1877-1880. In this very deli- 
cate state of affairs, a great deal was obviously to depend upon the 
temper and attitude of General Ord, and he yroved equal to 
the test. Even before Treviiio reached the border, Ord was pre- 
sented an opportunity to make use of his new authority if he had 
desired. Early in June, 1877, the troops of Diaz pursued a Lerdist 


“House Report No. 343, 44th Cong., 1 Sess. (Ser. 1709). 
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band across the border near the Mexican town of Paso del Norte, 
and attacked it upon United States soil. As soon as the American 
authorities heard of the invasion, Captain Kelly started for the 
scene of the fighting, while Colonel Shafter telegraphed General Ord 
for instructions as to whether he should cross the Rio Grande in 
pursuit of the retreating Mexicans. Ord directed him not to cross, 
and the Washington government approved of his course, but in- 
structed John W. Foster, United States minister to Mexico, to 
enter a formal complaint against the violation of American soil.*® 

Immediately after Trevifio reached the frontier, visits were ex- 
changed between him and General Ord, and the latter wrote his 
government that they had reached a good understanding. The in- 
terview which the commanding officer of Fort Brown had with the 
commander of the national troops in Tamaulipas at about the same 
time did not result so hopefully, however. The American officer 
reported that this commander found the instructions of Ord “not 
palatable,” but that he had expressed in polite and profuse lan- 
guage the desire to maintain friendly relations with the United 
States.°° 

While these friendly interchanges were taking place along the 
lower Rio Grande, preparations for crossing the boundary in pur- 
suit of Indians were being made farther up the stream. In the 
latter part of June a band of savages stole some stock in Kerr 
County and killed one boy while escaping with their booty. Bullis 
and his scouts trailed them to a crossing on the Rio Grande some 
distance above the mouth of the Pecos, and then with about thirty- 
five men entered Mexico. He overtook the culprits more than a 
day’s ride south of the line, and administering a sound defeat, re- 
covered thirty-three stolen horses and returned to the northern side 
of the boundary.** 

By this time, however, Trevino, whose understanding with Ord 
had been severely criticised in the Mexican press,** began to urge 
Ord not to cross the border, or at least to permit the crossing of 
regulars under discreet orders only. Ord refused to make any 
promises, but he telegraphed headquarters for more specific in- 
structions. In reply, he was told that his orders did not contem- 
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plate passing the border in pursuit of marauders when there was a 
“Mexican force ready to execute the duty of suppressing and pun- 
ishing these predatory incursions into our territory.”°® Thereafter 
Ord seems to have taken considerable pains to notify the Mexican 
authorities in regard to the raids, but such co-operation as they 
gave did not remove the necessity for crossing the border. In the 
course of the more than two years during which the orders remained 
in force, some ten or fifteen punitive expeditions were made; and it 
is perhaps a high compliment to the tact and restraint of the mili- 
tary officials of both countries that they were able to avoid a brush 
between their respective troops. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a hostile outbreak occurred in 
September or October, 1877, when Bullis with a company of about 
ninety soldiers made a raid upon an Indian village near Zaragossa, 
Mexico. It appears that Shafter suspected that the expedition 
might result in an unfriendly movement on the part of the Mexican 
regulars stationed in the region; and he accordingly crossed over 
with some three hundred men to support Bullis in case of trouble. 
After attacking and burning the village, and capturing a number 
of Indian women, Bullis set out on his return to the Rio Grande. 
On the following day the Mexican forces who had taken his trail 
came into sight; but Shafter’s troops appeared at an opportune 
moment, and the Mexicans soon retired. Had Bullis been unsup- 
ported, or had the total number of United States soldiers been 
smaller, trouble might have resulted.®° 


Agreements for Mutual Crossing of the Border in Pursuit of 
Indians. It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of the 
expeditions made under the Ord orders. It suffices to say that they 
were sent in pursuit both of Mexican and Indian marauders,* and 


"Vincent to Ord, July 14, 1877, House Eaec. Doc. No. 13, 45 Cong., 
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that such vigorous measures slowly but surely improved the border 
situation. With this improvement came a better understanding 
between the two countries concerned. On April 9, 1878, the United 
States had recognized Diaz,** regardless of his stand with reference 
to the passing of the boundary; and in the course of the next two 
years he showed such ability to deal with the situation that Gen- 
eral Ord himself advised that the orders issued on June 1, 1877, 
were no longer necessary. They were accordingly revoked in Feb- 
ruary, 1880.°* Diaz now began to evince a disposition to come to 
an agreement in regard to future difficulties of the kind. At the 
same time, the center of the border disturbances shifted from the 
Rio Grande to the frontiers of New Mexico and Arizona, where 
the Apaches were committing fearful depredations. 

Certain readjustments which the United States government at- 
tempted to make in the location of these Indians led to a series of 
the most formidable uprisings the southwestern frontier had wit- 
nessed in years. Led by such chieftains as Victorio, Nana, Natchez, 
Juh, and Gerénimo, the various Apache bands kept New Mexico, 
Arizona, Chihuahua, and Sonora in almost constant terror from 
1880 to 1886, and hundreds of lives and thousands of dollars worth 
of property were destroyed. In order to cope with the situation 
the United States government again appealed to Mexico for per- 
mission to cross the border in pursuit of the marauders,** and this 
time with more success than upon former occasions. In the fall 
of 1880, President Diaz prevailed upon the Mexican Senate to 
permit an agreement for reciprocal crossing of the boundary for 
three months, but the United States government seems not to 
have taken any immediate steps to render the favor it asked of 
Mexico mutual.®** On July 29, 1882, however, such a reciprocal 
agreement was made, and this was renewed from time to time so 
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that troops were permitted to pursue Indian raiders into Mexico 
from August 18, 1882, to November 1, 1886, with the exception 
of a brief interval lasting from August 18 to October 31, 1884.7 
The agreement provided that “regular Federal troops of the 
two Republics may reciprocally cross the boundary line 
wien they are in close pursuit of a band of savage Indians,” such 
crossing to take place only in “unpopulous or desert” regions; 
i. e., “all those points which are at least two leagues from any 
encampment or town of either country.” Moreover, “no crossing 
of the troops of either country” was to take place between Capitan 
Leal and the mouth of the Rio Grande, and in every instance the 
commander of the troops engaged in the action was to serve due 
notice on the nearest military commander of the country invaded. 
During this period the United States sent numerous punitive 
expeditions far into Mexican territory in vigorous and ruthless 
pursuit of the various bands of Apaches and forced them event- 
ually to lay down their arms and acknowledge the rule of the 
white man; and the only one instance of unhappy friction be- 
tween the forces of the neighboring countries occurred. In Jan- 
uary, 1886, while giving chase to a group of Chiricahua Apaches, 
Captain Crawford and his command were attacked near Teopar, 
Mexico, by a detachment of Mexican soldiers, and Crawford was 
killed. It was decided in this case, however, that the tragedy was 
due to an accident, and no demand for indemnity was made.** 
Again in 1890 Indian difficulties led to a provisional agreement 
to remain in force not more than a year; and on November 25, 
1892, it was renewed for another year in order that the troops of 
the United States might pursue the band of the Apache “Kid,” 
a notorious outlaw and fugitive from justice, who had escaped 
into Sonora whence he and his accomplices frequently made de- 
structive raids upon the American frontier. After May, 1893, 
nothing seems to have been heard of this outlaw for some time; 
but he apparently put in his appearance again in the summer of 
1896, for on June 4 of that year the United States and Mexico 
signed another agreement to remain in force until “Kid’s band” 
was “wholly exterminated.”®® 
Whether there were instances of crossing the international line 
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between the time when “Kid” ceased to trouble the frontier and 
the dispatch of the Pershing expedition on March 15, 1916, the 
writer has been unable to ascertain. It is probable, thanks to the 
improved conditions along the border, that there were few occa- 
sions for such crossing until the outbreak of the revolt against 
Diaz. It is hoped, however, that whatever may have taken place 
during this more recent period, this paper has made clear the his- 
torical background of that expedition and substantiated the state- 
ment made in the beginning to the effect that behind it is a series 
of precedents extending over seventy-five years. That these prece- 
dents have been concerned in the majority of instances with Indian 
marauders does not materially alter the situation, for under inter- 
national law is not the Mexican government equally responsible 
whether the depredations are committed by Indians residing in 
Mexico or by Mexican citizens? 
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CLOSING YEARS 


When President Houston’s first administration closed in De- 
cember, 1838, it was well known that he would be a candidate 
to succeed Lamar in 1841. He entered Congress in October, 1839, 
and immediately became the spokesman for those opposed to 
Lamar, and succeeded fairly well in creating an anti-administra- 
tion party in Congress. He denounced Lamar on every occasion, 
but Lamar usually contented himself with defending his admin- 
istration against attack. He took no active part in the campaign 
in 1841, though it was generally understood that he favored the 
election of the vice-president, David G. Burnet, who was running 
against Houston. It cannot be said that there was anything like 
definite party lines in the contest, and the election of Houston by 
an overwhelming majority did not indicate a complete repudia- 
tion of Lamar. Burnet was unpopular, and his brief tenure of 
the office of president during Lamar’s illness did not make him 
any more popular. Besides, Houston understood thoroughly the 
turbulent frontier methods of campaigning, and his status at that 
time as a military hero was unquestioned. 

That Lamar’s popularity had declined, however, particularly 
with Congress, cannot be denied. At the beginning of his ad- 
ministration he had an overwhelming majority of both Houses 
with him, while at its close the House of Representatives was hos- 
tile, and the Senate showed only a small majority in support of 
his policies. But Houston had been less popular at the close of 
his first administration. The unpopularity of both executives was 
natural in a frontier state where each man was largely an in- 
dividualist and inclined to resist any measure of governmental 
control. The main acts and failures of the Lamar administration 
I have already recorded. His attitude toward annexation, his 
Indian policy, the Santa Fé expedition, all aroused some oppo- 
sition ; but the total failure of the financial system during his ad- 
ministration probably caused more discontent than all the other 
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matters put together. For the better part of his term he was in 
bad health, and this contributed to a certain personal unpopu- 
larity. This led to a certain detachment from or coldness toward 
his friends. “I am informed,” wrote Memucan Hunt, 


that you are cold and repulsive in manners, &c. I plead the con- 
stant occupancy of your mind on important matters of State and 
the impossibility of those courtesies which were to be looked for 
when your mind is thus engrossed &c, &c. It is however very 
little trouble to ask a man when he reached the city, &c, &c, &e, 
&c, and I will take the liberty of recommending to you to tax your- 
self in this respect.’ 


He did not engage in the usual tricks of the politician, and for 
this he deserves both praise and blame. He is to be praised for 
depending on the justice of his policies rather than on political 
movements to bring their success; but if he could have added to 
that method a little of the political tact applied with success even 
today, he would have been more successful, and probably would 
have stood higher among historians. 

His administration came to a close in December, 1841, and he 
retired to his home in Richmond. In the summer of 1842 he 
visited Georgia and was received with considerable honor. He 
was elected to the Phi Gamma Society of Emory College at Cov- 
ington, Georgia, and made addresses at Columbus, Macon, and 
other places.* He returned to Texas in the spring of 1843, and 
except for a request that James Webb become a candidate for 
president in 1844, he took no part in politics. The documents 
included among his papers indicate that he was busy collecting 
material for his long-planned history of Texas, an occupation 
which engaged him from this time on, though he never put his 
material together. In 1844 he became convinced that separate 
statehood for Texas was impracticable and he advocated annex- 
ation. When annexation was accomplished some of his friends 
urged him to become a candidate for the United States Senate,’ 
but he declined, and Houston and Thomas J. Rusk were elected. 

When the Mexican War began Lamar attached himself to the 
Texas Mounted Volunteers, and participated in the battle of Mon- 
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terey. The Texas troops were under the command of Governor 
J. Pinckney Henderson, and Lamar acted as division inspector, 
and also as adjutant. He was highly commended by General 
Henderson in his report to General Taylor on the battle. Gen- 
eral Henderson wrote: 

General Lamar, my division inspector, (acting also as adju- 
tant,) was mainly instrumental in causing my troops to be called 
into requisition. He had accompanied General Quitman in the 
occupancy of a point in the lower part of the city, where the battle 
commenced; and it was at his suggestion that a messenger was 
despatched for my command. He was found in active co-oper- 
ation with the Mississippi and Tennessee troops; but rejoined my 
regiment on its arrival, and acted, during the balance of the fight, 
with the Texans.* 


Shortly after the battle of Monterey Lamar was placed in com- 
mand of an independent company and stationed at Laredo for 
the purpose of holding that post and restraining the Indians from 
attacking the Texans. He continued in this position until his 
command was mustered out at the command of General Taylor 
in September, 1847, though he frequently urged that he be al- 
lowed to accompany the main army in case of further fighting. 
Anticipating General Taylor’s order, he requested and obtained 
of the Texan Government the authority either to re-enlist his 
company or raise a new company to be stationed at Laredo to 
continue the work already undertaken, and it was not until June, 
1848, after the definite treaty of peace had been signed, that he 
mustered out his command and retired permanently from mili- 
tary service.® 

As soon as the Texan authorities had taken possession of the 
disputed territory between Nueces and Rio Grande, they pro- 
ceeded to organize it as a part of the State of Texas. Lamar him- 
self, as commandant at Laredo, on July 3, 1847, called an elec- 
tion for local officers at that place. The counties of San Patricio 
and Nueces were organized by the Texas Government, and took 
part in the election of state and county officers for the year 1847. 
Lamar became a candidate for the House of Representatives from 
those two counties, and on November 1 was elected without oppo- 
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sition. He served in the session of 1847-1848, while his company 
was being re-enlisted and reorganized. He was proposed for 
speaker of the House, but was defeated by J. W. Henderson of 
Harris county by a vote of 34 to 24. He was chairman of the 
committee on State Affairs, but took little part in the activities 
of the House; and as soon as the session was over, he returned 
to his command in Laredo, where he staid until June, 1848. 

From this time until 1857 the records of his movements are 
scanty. In the summer of 1849 he went again to Georgia on 
business connected with the eleven-league grant of land to a 
Georgia company, the business which had taken him to Texas in 
1835 and 1836. He remained in Georgia until April, 1851, when 
he returned to Texas. There he married Miss Henrietta Moffitt 
of Galveston, after having remained unmarried since the death 
of his first wife in 1835. While in Georgia he contributed his 
opinion to the great questions of the time in public addresses and 
newspaper articles. 

On August 1, 1850, a group of Macon citizens wrote a letter 
requesting that Lamar address a public mass meeting to be held 
in Macon on Clay’s Compromise. Declining their invitation, 
August 16, he wrote that he was opposed to the Clay Compromise, 
but also to the Missouri Compromise; he was for all the rights 
of the South, and opposed to all compromises save those of the 
Constitution. Clay’s and the Missouri Compromise were only 
capitulations on the part of the South, for if Congress could pro- 
hibit slavery north of thirty-six thirty, it could prevent it south 
of that line. “Naturally connected with these matters,” he con- 
tinued, 


is the present position of the affairs of Texas. It forms the most 
practical issue of the day. I look upon the Santa Fé country as 
forming the first battle-field between the assailants and defenders 
of the institutions of the South. The Free Soilers are deter- 
mined to seize the territory for the purpose of abolishing slavery 
upon it. It is now lawfully a part of Texas, and subject to the 
dominion of her institutions. If it can be severed, and united 
with New Mexico, Abolition will accomplish its ultimate purpose 
at once within the legitimate limits of a sovereign state. 

The title of Texas to the territory in question is indisputable. 
It was within her designated limits while she was an independent 
government. She held to the Rio Bravo, by the same right by 
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which she held to the Sabine. When she was admitted into the 
Union, these boundaries were well defined, and recognized by Con- 
gress; and it was out of this very Santa Fé country, that the new 
states were expected to be formed, which are alluded to in the 
resolutions of annexation. 


He went on to say that it was a violation of that territory by 
Mexico which had resulted in a declaration of war by the United 
States, and said that the only remedy for the South was secession. 
“This is the only course for the South,” he said. 


There is no safety in the Union as it now exists. It is not the 
Union of the Constitution—not the Union established by the 
Sages of the Revolution; not the one that ‘ensures domestic peace 
and tranquility;—but another great dynasty erected on _ its 
ruins—a Russian Empire, which makes a Hungary of the South. 





He advised a convention of the Southern States, fully empow- 
ered by the State sovereignties, to meet as speedily as possible 
upon the adjournment of Congress, to organize a Southern Con- 
federacy in case the measures of the abolitionists were adopted. 
He doubted whether or not the Union could continue, but thought 
that if the South should withdraw, the North would come to 
terms; however, he thought the South was too divided to secede. 
Thus he placed himself among the extremists of the South, which 
was not strange when we recall his earlier alignment in the Indian 
and tariff controversies of the Jackson period.® 

He continued to collect historical material, which he began to 
organize, and even had one chapter of a work on Long’s expe- 
dition printed. No record of public activity remains, however, 
until January, 1855, when he became president of the Southern 
Commercial Convention held in New Orleans at that time, retir- 
ing before the close of the session on account of ill health.? In 
1857 began his diplomatic career, which I shall discuss in some 
detail. 

At the outset of the Buchanan administration Lamar became 
an applicant for a diplomatic post, which he considered as jus- 
tified on account of his record as a States’ Rights Democrat, and 
because his nephew, Howell Cobb, was secretary of the treasury. 
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It seems that from the beginning Lamar desired an appointment 
to Nicaragua.§ On March 6, 1857, Senator Rusk of Texas and 


J. A. Quitman of Mississippi sent a joint letter to Henry A. Wise, 
Governor of Virginia, asking for his influence to secure the ap- 
pointment of Lamar as “resident minister to some of the European 
or South American Republics,” and stating that he would accept 
a position as governor of a territory. Lamar was recommended 
as having been devoted to democratic principles throughout a long 
life, stating that he was induced to make application for such an 
appointment on account of pecuniary distress.° On March 8 
Lamar applied in person to President Buchanan, and shortly after 
it was determined to appoint him as minister to the Argentine 
Confederation. The formal announcement of the appointment 
came in a letter from Lewis Cass, secretary of state, on July 23, 
1857.1° Lamar was delayed in setting out on his mission on 
account of financial difficulties, and when he was about to start, 
Cass and Buchanan decided to send him to the Central American 
republics, Nicaragua and Costa Rico as minister plenipotentiary. 

In the absence of documentary evidence I am unable to state 
the cause for this change, but the cause seems reasonably clear. 
On November 16, 1857, Cass and Yrissari, the minister of several 
of the Central American States had signed a treaty which was 
expected to settle all questions between the United States and 
Nicaragua, and as Lamar had asked for the Nicaraguan post in 
the beginning, and had been given another one because Nicaragua 
was still unrecognized, the natural thing to do was to change his 
commission and send him to Nicaragua for the purpose of securing 
the ratification of the treaty. 

I shall not be able to discuss in this paper the details of the 
conditions in Nicaragua out of which this treaty developed, nor 
the connection of Lamar with the negotiations; but I shall briefly 
outline the conditions as they were in order to show the super- 
human task undertaken by Lamar. On August 27, 1849, a con- 
tract was entered into between the Nicaragua Government and the 
American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Company, by which in return 


*See McLeod to Green, February 25, 1857, Lamar Papers, No. 2510. 
*Rusk and Quitman to Wise, March 6, 1857, Lamar Papers (draft), 
No. 2511. 
"Cass to Lamar, July 23, 1857, Lamar Papers, No. 2522. 
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for a certain sum of money paid by the company, the company 
was granted exclusive right to operate the Lake and overland 
transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific.* On August 14, 1851, 
the contract was amended, the company thereafter styling itself 
the Accessory Transit Company, though no vital changes were 
made in the charter. This charter was annulled on February 18, 
1856, by a decree of the revolutionary government, because, as it 
was claimed, the company had failed to carry out the terms of 
the agreement.*? 

The Walker filibustering expedition, which began in 1855, had 
come to a close with the expulsion of Walker on May 1, 1857; 
but the expulsion of Walker did not mean that a stable govern- 
ment would be established any more than that there had been a 
stable government before he went to Nicaragua. The United 
States had refused to recognize the Walker government, and the 
government set up after Walker’s expulsion was unable to secure 
recognition at once. But as the new government failed to restore 
the ships of the Accessory Transit Company, or to open the transit 
for any other company, the United States thought it time to take 
a hand in the matter. Hence Yrissari, who had been minister 
for several of the Central American republics for a number of 
years, and had recently been appointed minister for Nicaragua, 
was received officially on November 16, 1857, for the purpose of 
signing the treaty mentioned above. This treaty, which prob- 
ably had been discussed by Cass and Yrissari before this date, 
provided for the guarantee of the transit route by the United 
States for the benefit of all nations. The provision was that the 
United States be authorized to employ troops for the purpose of 
keeping the transit route open in case Nicaragua should fail. 
Besides this, there was the usual agreements as to commerce.”* 
This was the treaty that Lamar was expected to secure the ratifi- 
cation of by Nicaragua. 

Lamar arrived in Nicaragua and spent a little more than a year 
there in fruitless efforts to secure the ratification of the treaty. 
The contrary interests of three transit companies that claimed ex- 
clusive rights on the isthmus, the interests of Great Britain and 


"Senate Document No. 194, 47 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 49. 
"Ibid., 88. 
*“7bid., 117-125. 
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France, and the natural unwillingness of the Ceneral Americans 
to deal fairly or openly, prevented the accomplishment of his ob- 
jects. He arrived less than a year after Walker was driven from 
Nicaragua, and just a short time after his arrest on his second 
attempt to revolutionize that republic; hence, his reception was 
not cordial, and he was never able to secure the confidence of any 
of the officials. The President went so far as to accuse Lamar 
of being involved with the filibusters, and of having made threats 
that unless the treaty should be ratified a new filibuster expedi- 
tion under the auspices of the United States Government would 
take place; but he was afterwards forced to retract this charge."* 

In July, 1859, having become hopeless of any result from his 
efforts Lamar applied for a recall, which was granted, and the 
latter part of that month he was back in Washington, having 
drawn up a treaty which he thought might have proved acceptable 
to the United States Government, but which was never approved. 
He remained in Washington only a short time, and then returned 
to his home in Richmond, Texas. He was there preparing to 
enjoy the association of his friends, when he died rather suddenly 


on December 19, 1859. 


*A complete history of Lamar’s experiences in Nicaragua does not come 
within the purposes of this paper. For the sake of unity I have been 
compelled to omit the story of his connection with that hotbed of revolu- 
tion and international rivalries, but I shall in the future publish the 
result of my investigations in this field of his activities.” 

*See for this paragraph Senate Documents, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, 
p. 19. 
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“Presented to the University of Texas by Mrs. James F. Perry, 
widow of the late James F. Perry, great nephew of General 
Stephen F. Austin. This book has been in the Perry library at 
Peach Point since the early thirties. Freeport, Texas, March 18, 
1921.” This is the inscription on nine ledgers and day books 
kept by James F. Perry I, brother-in-law of Stephen F. Austin, 
who came to Texas from Missouri in 1831. One of the books is 
a plantation record, showing the yield of cotton and corn, the 
labor of the slaves, and the state of the weather. It covers the 
years 1837-1853. The other volumes contain the record of Perry’s 
mercantile business in Texas, 1831-1834. The volumes possess 


great value for the economic historian of the state. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Forest H. Farley, of Austin, the 
University has been permitted to copy a number of interesting 
documents and letters handed down to her from her great-grand- 
fathers, Patrick Noble, Governor of South Carolina, and William 
Calhoun, the elder brother of John C. Calhoun. 

Of especial interest is a commission issued on December 14, 
1808, by Governor John Drayton naming John C. Calhoun as an 
aide-de-camp, with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, two letters 
from Calhoun to Patrick Noble, one written while serving as 
Secretary of War, the other soon after he had sent to Governor 
Hamilton his famous defense of the Doctrine of Nullification. 

Among the Noble papers, the earliest is a commission issued on 
November 10, 1779, by Governor John Rutledge, appointing him 
Major of the Upper Division of Regiment Ninety-six of the Militia 
commanded by Andrew Pickens, while the most interesting is 
Patrick Noble to A Georgia Committee in regard to finding some 
common means of defense for the Southern States against “the 


arbitrary, unequal, unconstitutional, and therefore unjust system 
of federal legislation designed to protect manufacturers.” 

The student of economic problems will be especially interested 
in a bill presented to Governor Noble for “the Traveling Expenses 
of Brian Bateman and J. W. Stuckey employed to go to Georgia 
after Mina McCay on a charge of stealing negroes, and in a letter 
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of John Noble to Joseph Noble in regard to taking up lands in 
Alabama and Florida, and the prospect for the cession of these 


regions by Spain. 


Dr. William E. Dunn, formerly Associate Professor of Latin- 
American History in the University of Texas, is now director of a 
School of Commerce maintained by the Peruvian government at 


Lima, Peru. 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
1918, volume II, has just been issued by the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. It is the autobiography of Martin 
Van Buren (808 pages), an exceptionally interesting and valuable 
historical document. The greater part of it is devoted to the 
period of President Jackson’s administrations. 


The Lamar Papers, edited by Charles Gulick, has just been pub- 
lished by the Texas Library and Historical Commission. 


The University of London has decided to hold in the week 
commencing July 11, 1921, an Anglo-American Conference of 
Professors of History following on the Conference of Professors 
of English, which was held in July, 1920. That conference proved 
very effective in promoting cordial relations between the univer- 
sity staffs of the two countries, and its results from the academic 
point of view are already apparent. An international committee 
has been established to continue in permanent session for the pur- 
pose of interchange of information on matters connected with re- 
search, and is likely to result in substantial benefits to British and 
American scholars in the field of English language and literature. 
The University of Columbia proposes to follow the precedent by 
arranging a Conference in English in 1922. 
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The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held in Room 158 of the Main Building of the University 
of Texas, on April 21. Papers will be read by Professor Charles 
W. Ramsdell, on The Indian Problem in Texas, 1846-1859; by 
Mr. C. R. Wharton, on The Origin and Jurisdiction of the Al- 
calde in Colonial Texas; by Mrs. Lola Spell, on The First Teacher 
of European Music in America; and by Professor J. E. Pearce, 
on The Function and Importance of Museums in the World of 
Learning. The program will begin at 3 o’clock. There will be 


a business meeting at the conclusion of the papers. 
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